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Behavioral Sciences at 


H* JurGEN Eysenck, Professor 
of Psychology at the Institute of 
Psychiatry, University of London, holds, 
at 44, one of the four or five important 
chairs in British psychology. Excluding 
R. B. Cattell, perhaps no other psy- 
chologist has preduced as' impressive a 
program of‘integrated research in the 
area of personality. This work, described 
in innumerable articles in several lan- 
guages by Eysenck and his students, 
has been recapitulated periodically since 
1947 in a series of monographs of which 
the present volume is the fifth. 

Like Cattell, Eysenck has eloquently 
argued for taxonomic or dimensional 
research as the essential first step in the 
scientific study of personality. His first 
four volumes relate to this phase of his 
program: a 


search for the dimensions 


or trait-unities running through the “‘ob- 
jective test’ performance of normals, 
neurotics, and psychotics. Eysenck con- 
cluded that the great mass of data from 
his own and other laboratories could be 
understood in terms of only three or- 
thogonal dimensions, factors which he 
calls psychoticism, neuroticism, and in- 
(IE). In the 
he enters upon 
the second phase of his program, the 
elaboration of a theory concerning the 


troversion-extraversion 
book considered here. 


nature of these factors and the accumu- 
lation of experimental data intended to 
test the theory. No other psychologist, 
this time including Cattell, has taken 
this moving from di- 
mensional analysis to theoretically ori- 


second step, 
ented experimental analysis of the na- 
ture and interactions of factors previ- 
ously identified. 

Eysenck’s advocacy of this approach 
and his penetrating criticism of con- 
temporary alternatives have been clever 
and compelling. Moreover, we find in 
the present book an emphasis upon the 
application of the principles of learning 
theory to the analysis of complex hu- 
man behavior, the importance of differ- 
ential endowment in temperament or in 
the parameters of emotional learning, a 
discussion of the implications for be- 


havior theory of current research in 


neurophysiology. and psychopharmacol- 
ogy—all topics which are in resonance 


with the Zeitgeist and calculated to 
captivate the interest of many workers 
in these areas. 

The Dynamics of Anxiety and Hys- 
teria presents evidence for a_ theory 
concerning the nature of the IE factor. 
The theory asserts that increasing in- 
troversion results from high asymptotes, 
or fast build-up of excitatory potential, 
or low asymptotes, or slow build-up, or 
rapid dissipation of inhibition. (Unfor- 
tunately, Eysenck never makes clear 
how these five parameters are believed 
to be related although they are treated 
throughout the book as if correlated.) 
High coupled with neu- 
roticism leads to hysteria, while psy- 
chasthenia (‘“dysthymia”) is the neu- 
rotic form of 


extraversion 


therefore, 
dysthymics as well as normal introverts 


introversion ; 


should be conditioned faster and extin- 
guished more slowly than hysterics or 
normal extraverts. Also, because of their 
“more active inhibitory mechanism, ex- 
traverts should show greater reminis- 
cence, more work decrement, more in- 
ertness of response in complex coordi- 
nation. Further, because of the apparent 
identity of inhibition with cortical satia- 
extraverts and should 
differ predictably in extent of percep- 
tual aftereffects, the duration of the 
spiral illusion, the curve of dark-adap- 
tation, the tendency toward perceptual 
rotation, the value of the CFF and of 
the average alpha 


tion, introverts 


frequency. Organic 
brain damage should produce greater 
extraversion as should depressant drugs, 
while excitant drugs should increase in- 
troversion. 

A vast array of evidence in support 
of these and other implications of the 
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theory is packed 
text. 


into the 281 pages of 
There are (from 
Adams to Zaardemaker), including well 
over 100 to prior publications by Ey- 
senck, his students and co-workers. 
There is, in the style, an impression 
of lucidity and logic which carries the 
reader 


590 references 


over a inexorable 


course from induction to deduction to 


seemingly 


proof after proof. An adequate exami- 
nation of so intricate an argument 
would not be possible in this short re- 
view; happily, the reader can be re- 
ferred to a fuller critique (Storms & 
Segal, 1958). We shall have to be con- 
tent here with a few token criticisms of 
its substance and style which together 
suggest that there is less in this exas- 
perating book than meets the eye. 


ae is an enthusiastic exponent 
of the hypothetico-deductive method. 
After the fashion of Hull, he states his 
theory in italicized “formal postulates” 
from which are drawn a host 
ductions” to be hurled against an army 
of empirical results. That the deduc- 
tions seem to have no difficulty in de- 
fending the theory which they champion 
may be partly explained along the fol- 
lowing lines. First, Eysenck permits 
himself a considerable freedom in modi- 
fying the meaning of key terms. Thus, 
in Chapter 3, he argues that Spence and 
Taylor erred in attributing differences 
in rate of conditioning to differences in 
drive (D), pointing out that in Hullian 
theory these could be equally well at- 
tributed to differences in rate of growth 
of habit strength (.H,.). But, in his 
formal postulate, this has become ex- 
citatory potential, a fundamental change 
of concepts to which the author makes 
no reference. If Hull's excitatory po- 
tential (,E,) is intended, then the 
lengthy critique of Spence and Taylor 
is a function of the product of habit 
and momentary drive strength, a pos- 
tulate implying a unitary dimension of 
individual differences in ,£, would be 
absurd. If Eysenck means instead to 


of “de- 


becomes pointless. Moreover, since 


x 


refer to some Pavlovian concept of ex- 
citatory potential, then his claim to 
having a theory at all must be denied. 
It is clear that he intends his postulates 
as additions to general Hullian theory. 
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Nothing whatever can be predicted from 
the two postulates alone, especially since 
the first is implied by and thus adds 
nothing to the second. But to add to a 
postulate system a new postulate con- 
cerned with a variable which is not de- 
fined within the original system is to 
add nothing at all. Finally, if Eysenck 
really meant to say “habit strength” 
rather than excitatory potential, he still 
would find himself in trouble. The only 
apparent for his claim that his 
theory is relevant to studies of such 


basis 


things as retinal excitatory processes or 
excitant drugs seems to be this some- 
what tenuous semantic bridge to excita- 
tory potential. 

Second, the “deductions” themselves 
tend to follow rather than to lead the 
evidence. In Chapter 5, evidence that 
figural aftereffects seem to be greater 
in the prototype extravert groups (hys- 
terics and the brain-injured) is pre- 
dicted on the grounds that the fixation 
stimulus produces greater satiation in 
these subjects which, in turn, is mani- 
fested by a stronger aftereffect. But the 
reduction in the spiral illusion shown 
by such subjects is “deduced” by argu- 
ing that the neural process which pro- 
duces the aftereffect creates more satia- 
tion in thus 
the satiation caused 
by the fixation stimulus, which should 
presumably give a stronger aftereffect 
here is ignored in this ‘case, no 
doubt because such a deduction would 
not accord with already published find- 
ings. For one so high-mindedly critical 
of the deductive flexibility of psycho- 
analytic theory, Eysenck is remarkably 
adept at bending his 


the extravert and termi- 


nates itself faster; 


also, 


own theory to 
conform to whatever irregularities the 
empirical The 
thoughtful wonder 
whether any conceivable experimental 
outcome could force this theorist to fall 
back and. regroup. 


landscape may offer 


student is led to 


Third, there must be mentioned Ey- 
senck’s double standard of 
evidence. Thus, of Taylor’s 
correlation of 


evaluating 

reported 
.25 between MAS score 
and conditioning, he says, “This rela- 
tionship is so slight that it is difficult 
to regard it as very impressive” (p. 


91), while, as the result of his own 


study (p. 126), he offers basic support 
for his claim that differences in inhibi- 


tion underlie the IE factor by a cor- 
relation between extraversion and remi- 
niscence scores of .29. 

Fourth, while certainly ingenious in 
his ability to winnow kernels of sup- 
porting evidence from the chaff of com- 
plex experimental findings, Eysenck is 
less skillful in identifying aspects which 
contradict his expectations, grains of 
evidence at least as nutritious in re- 
spect to truth-value as are those which 
he displays ta the reader, although ad- 
mittedly somewhat toxic to his theory. 


For example, consider a second, very 


similar, study of reminiscence (de- 
scribed on page 242), in which the 
subjects. were normal persons made 


‘extraverted’ by amytal or ‘introverted’ 
by dexedrine. Here the higher over-all 
scores of the dexedrine group is claimed 
as support for the theory. The fact 
that the ‘amytal-extraverts’ showed less 
reminiscence, in- contradiction to the 
earlier reminiscence experiment and to 
the theory, is not mentioned. 

Fifth, Eysenck frequently asserts that 
certain evidence supports his theory 
when it patently does not. Thus, in con- 
nection with performance on continuous 
tasks, he deduces that extraverts should 
make larger correction responses and 
introverts smaller (p. 135). Yet. in dis- 
cussing the Davis study three pages 
later, the result that ‘‘dysthymics clearly 
give more extensive, hysterics less ex- 
tensive responses” (p. 138) is presented 
as support for this same line of reason- 
ing. Or, consider his treatment of the 
Franks eyeblink conditioning experi- 
ments which form the sole support of 
Eysenck’s most basic prediction, viz., 
that introverts should be conditioned 
more rapidly, extraverts less rapidly, 
than normal persons. 
that “work described ... has clearly 
shown that eyeblink and PGR condi- 
tioning differentiate at a very high level 
of reliability and validity between hys- 
terics and dysthymics, and between ex- 
traverts and introverts” (p. 232). What 
Frank’s curves do show is that eight of 
the 20 dysthymics blinked on the first 
test trial and 17 blinked on the last, 
whereas the corresponding numbers for 
the normal group were two and 12. 
Now, if these can be considered to be 
learning curves at all, then the normals 
were conditioned at least as rapidly as 


Eysenck asserts 


| 


the dysthymics (since the slopes of the 
two curves are not different). Eysenck’s 
claim that conditioning “validly” dif- 
ferentiates these groups would require 
the assumption that, the hypothetical 
increment in response strength occur- 
ring prior to the first test trial repre- 
sents true conditioning, while the sub- 
stantial real increment occurring later 
is not due to conditioning. To cite this 
study as providing basic support for this 
theory is to mock the hypothetico-de- 
ductive method. To claim that any con- 
ditioning measure possesses “a very high 
level of reliability” will appear ridicu- 
lous to anyone familiar with the prob- 
lems of human conditioning, particu- 
larly when Eysenck himself refers else- 
where to “the low reliability of the 
measures used” (p. 124) and further 
asserts (wrongly) that “it is impossible 
to calculate any very meaningful test- 
retest reliability (for eyeblink condi- 
tioning)’ (Eysenck, 1959, p. 57). 


‘Ee impression of continuity in the 
argument is often more apparent than 
real. If one tries to outline the book, 
one discovers that sections, which ap- 
peared to cohere on first reading, have 
nothing in fact to do with the main 
theme. Thus Chapter 1, which purports 
to review the evidence for the IE fac- 
tor, spends only 5 pages on this topic, 
while giving 16 pages to Eysenck’s 
“proof” of the discontinuity of psycho- 
sis and neurosis. This research, irrele- 
vant in this context and apparently in- 
cluded because. unlike the IE factor 
studies. it had not previously appeared 
in book form, also illustrates Eysenck’s 
tendency to tilt at windmills. Nor is 
his claim that psychoanalytic theory im- 
plies that psychosis is a sort of exacer- 
bated neurosis correct. The long discus- 
sion of the Yerkes-Dodson Law and the 
description of a study of reaction time 
in schizophrenics further illustrate the 
author's leaning toward irrelevant in- 
clusion, although the effect of their in- 
troduction is to augment the impression 
that the whole treatise rests upon a 
broad base of scholarship and data. 
The character of Eysenck’s scholar- 
ship generally is worthy of considera- 
tion. For a volume of this sort, a refer- 
ences-to-pages ratio greater than that of, 


H. J. Eyvsenck 
With Mrs. Eysenck, on a recent visit to 


the United States 


say, Boring’s History or Osgood’s Ex- 
perimental Psychology is undeniably im- 
pressive, not to say meretricious. The 
quality of this scholarship can perhaps 
be illustrated by the author’s extensive 
quotations from the psychiatric litera- 
ture in Chapter 6 which lead him to 
conclude that there is in that field a 
consensus that the main theme of hys- 
terical neurosis is a failure of socializa- 
tion which “leads to criminal activities, 
to anti-social acts, and to generally un- 
ethical behavior” (p. 203), a-~onclusion 
which must surely come as a surprise to 
most students of abnormal psychology. 
Since Eysenck elsewhere is so critical 
of psychiatric thinking, so cavalier about 
dismissing the opinions of clinicians as 
unscientific, one wonders why he bur- 
dens this chapter with long quotations 
from no less than 15 such writers, dat- 
ing back to 1896. As might be expected, 


Eysenck’s “dynamic” theory of hysteria 
leads him to deduce “roughly speak- 
ing, . . . precisely what we | found] in 

the psychiatric descriptions” 
italics). 


(my 


The last quotation illustrates another 
of Eysenck’s dialectical maneuvers, that 
of the caveat diminuendo. The text is 
lightly salted with modest admissions 
that portions of the argument are specu- 


lative, that much remains to be done, 
that a line of reasoning involves certain 
dangers or that particular untested as- 
sumptions have been made. These ad- 
missions are indeed so modest as to be 
quite lost under the swelling tide of 
confident exposition, to be found again, 
perhaps, and offered brightly polished 
in indignant reply to proffered criticism. 

For a carefully documented list of 
additional examples of these and com- 
parable difficulties the reader is referred 
to the critical paper by Storms and 
Segal (1958, p. 231). 

The final evaluation is inescapable. 
Not only has Eysenck failed to make a 
reasonable case for his hypotheses but, 
hidden under a veneer of scientism and 
confident assertion, he has woven in this 
book a tangled skein of sophistry and 
scholarship 
mislead the gullible and 
the whole  factorial-experimental ap- 
proach to the study of personality which 
he himself has expounded so well and 
exemplified so badly. 


tendentious calculated to 


to denigrate 


REFERENCE 
L. H. Storms & J. J. Seca. 
personality theory with special reference 
to ‘The Dynamics of Anxiety and Hys- 
teria.” Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1958, 31, 


228-246. 


Ey senck’s 


I can well understand why Wundt should make his compatriots impatient He 
aims at being a sort of Napoleon of the intellectual world. Unfortunately he will never 
have a Waterloo, for he is a Napoleon without genius and with no central idea which, if 


defeated, brings down the whole fabric in ruin 


of Napoleon in the Miserables 


You remember what Victor Hugo says 


“Il génait Dieu”; Wundt only géners his confreres; and 


whilst they make mincemeat of some one of his views by their criticism, he is meanwhile 


writing a book on an entirely different subject 


Cut him up like a worm, and each frag- 


ment crawls; there is noeud vital in his mental medulla oblongata, so that you can’t kill 


him all at once. 


WILLIAM JAMES 
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When Being in the Wrong 
Isn’t Right 


Sidney Hook (Ed.) 


Determinism and Freedom in the Age of Modern Science: A Philosophi- 
cal Symposium. New York: New York University Press, 1958. Pp. xv + 


237. $5.00. 


Reviewed by MICHAEL SCRIVEN 


Dr. Scriven is a Swarthmere College 
philosopher who has studied mathe- 
matics and philosophy at Melbourne 
and Oxford Universities. He was co- 
editor with Herbert Feigl and Grover 
Maxwell of the first two volumes of the 
Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of 
Science (CP, Aug. 1957, 2, 212f.) He is 
interested in the philosophy of para- 
psychology (CP, Oct. 1958, 3, 295f.). 


7 topic of this symposium is the 
problem of relating the continuing 
success of science in its quest for new 
laws to the two mighty positions that 
appear to be threatened by this success, 
one old and one new. These are the 
claimed existence of moral and legal re- 
sponsibility, and the claimed existence 
of uncaused, unpredictable events in 
quantum theory. To put the matter in 
less precise but more popular terms, 
the spreading realm of law appears to 
threaten the traditional freedom of the 
will and the novel freedom of the elec- 
tron. In this symposium, the first of a 
new annual series to be called the New 
York University Institutes of Philoso- 
phy, there are papers by philosophers, 
physicists and jurists, and the philoso- 
phers include several enthusiastic disci- 
ples of Freud who put the case for to- 
tal psychological determinism as well as 
it has ever been put. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, a number of 
points now emerging from contempo- 
rary discussions of this problem which 
the readers of CP may find interesting 
to have outlined, and for more details 
they can turn to this book itself. 

First, let me say that this is an ex- 
ceptionally valuable symposium for four 


there are 
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reasons. The topic is clear and of un- 
surpassed importance; the participants 
are representative of virtually every 
approach and include many first-rate 
thinkers; they were obliged to write 
briefly; and the remarks of seventeen 
discussants, revised and condensed, are 
included. 

Apart from the purely intellectual 
merits of this puzzle, its importance for 
the psychologists is considerable in sev- 
eral of their roles, as in advising a 
court about responsibility, in any con- 
text where professional or social ethics 
are at stake (in MR, for instance), and 
in certain decisions involved in theory- 
construction. The usual discussions of 
these topics among psychologists would 
benefit greatly from a consideration of 
this symposium—or among most phi- 
losophers and jurists, for that matter. 
I shall deal with the subject by quoting 
several popular and fallacious views, 
each of them supported and attacked 
in this volume. The value-judgments on 
them are, of course, my own. 

THE PRESENT PosITION IN PHysIcs 

(1) “What down there 
doesn’t affect us” (i.e., quantum uncer- 
tainty has no molar effects). In the first 
place it provably does, through a cas- 
cade effect or triggering action. But the 
provable infrequency, though not the 
smallness, of the effects gives adequate 
grounds for not losing sleep over the 
extent 


goes on 


to which quantum uncertainty 
affects molar causality. It is grounds 
for abandoning dogmatic claims about 
universal molar determinism (if the 
‘uncertainty’ physicists are right); it is 
not grounds for letting up on the uni- 


versal search for molar or neural causes, 
any more than is the virtual certainty 
that we shall make some mistakes in 
our interpretations. 

(2) “Those people don’t realize that, 
just because one hasn't found the cause, 
one can’t say there isn’t a cause.” The 
best short reply to this comment is to 
ask whether the speaker thinks physi- 
cists should still be looking for the 
ether (or biochemists for protoplasm). 
The insistence that there fas to be an 
X in circumstances C, even though one 
can’t find 


far as it is 
simply the result of having 
a well-confirmed theory that Xs are to 
be found in C. But we can’t call such a 
theory well confirmed in the face of an 
indefinite number of known exceptions, 


one, is—in so 


reasonable 


however deeply ingrained it once was. 
Our position is made much weaker if it 
can be shown that a very satisfactory 
substitute account can be given in which 
Xs nearly always occur in C, and that, 
even when they don’t, something very 
like them does. Instead of the ether we 
have employed the field, and instead of 
exact quantum-causation we have em- 
ployed the notion of statisiical causa- 
tion. The structure of science does not 
collapse, especially since very little of 
it is noticeably affected; yet dogmatists 
shudder. 

(3) “If Eimstein thought the uncer- 
tainty principle wasn’t ultimate, 7 can't 
be far off in thinking so too.” Well, 
Newton thought the little planetary wig- 
gles he couldn't explain with his theory 
of gravitation were the work of angels;. 
and he was completely wrong, because 
they were only due to the asphericity 
of the planets. But we remember New- 
ton because of the things he got right. 

(4) “The latest word is that 
physicists are turning back to sub-quan- 
tum theories.” Certainly Bohm and 
Vigier have created some interest, but 
interest is not support. What has to be 
done is to show that such theories can 
do as well as quantum theory and they 
are nowhere near that. Despite Lande’s 
unsatisfactory remarks in this book, the 
fact remains that the subquantum theo- 
ries are and have been in a_ parlous 
state. 7f they ean be made to work, 
everyone will welcome them. They have 
to be more than mere enlargements of 
the quantum theory, as von Neumann 


very 


has shown, and there’s no experimental 
evidence for a radically different theory 
in the atomic realm at the moment. 
(Not that there are no difficulties in 
quantum theory.) But Bohm’s theory 
itself contains an unpredictable element, 
as he admits. 

(5) “Actually, in its own terms, quan- 
tum theory is deterministic.”” This ma- 
neuver, popularized by Nagel and Mar- 
genau, is an unexciting semantic trick 
and Bridgman dispatches 
in the book under review. 
tions in quantum theory 
laws; but the 


it efficiently 
Some func- 
obey exact 
ones determining the 
time at which a Geiger counter clicks 
do not. Such an event is not even ap- 
proximately predictable. 

(6) “Well, it’s really not too surpris- 
ing that the act of measurement should 
at some level significantly interfere with 
what is being measured.” Although this 
has some historical interest as an early 
explanation of the Uncertainty Principle 
and a great deal of intuitive appeal, 
which persuades Bridgman and others in 
this symposium, it is not a satisfactory 
analysis. Hook, a philosopher (architect 
of the symposium and editor of the 
book), alone makes the crucial objec- 
tion to this view; it provides no rea- 
son for supposing that the magnitude 
of the interference could not be calcu- 
lated and hence allowed for. The basis 
for the principle lies in the inescapably 
wave-like character of the electron 
(demonstrable by interference fringes) 
plus some simple deductions from the 
mathematical formula for wave-motion 


THE PRESENT PosITION IN LAW 
AND ETHICS 


(1) “Regardless of the outcome of 
the philosophical dispute, we can have 
a perfectly rational and manageable 
system of rewards and punishment.” It 
is true that reinforcements will have 
effects as long as some degree of de- 
terminism holds; but a rational legal 
system does not punish infants, some of 
those who were ignorant of the nature 
of their actions, and certain others. Now 
it is precisely because we have great 
difficulty in deciding exactly who should 
be punished and to what degree, that 
the ‘philosophical’ issue becomes crucial. 
Our grounds for withholding punish- 
ment are multiple. In some cases it 


would have no effect as on the com- 
pulsive. In others it has too much ef- 
fect as on the little child. In others 
it has the wrong kind of -effect—the 
masochist. In yet others, the effects on 
the rest of the population are undesir- 
able. The attempt to rationalize the 
code of punishment is a major intel- 
lectual task in which the social scien- 
tist has an obligation to assist. Eut the 
mightiest difficulty of all lies witu one 
particular kind of excusing condition— 
the case where we argue that. the agent 
Was not 


responsible for his actions, 


‘could not have done otherwise, as we 
say. Responsibility is an absolutely nec- 
essary condition for punishment or re- 
ward. /f the procedure for showing this 
condition to be absent is to exhibit the 
laws in with which some- 
one ‘had’ to act as he did, given the 
existing conditions, then the detérminist 
must argue that everyone should be ex- 


accordance 


cused from all punishment for his ac- 
tions, since everyone's actions are gov- 
erned by physical laws, This is the point 
Clarence Darrow grasped so clearly and 
used to save his clients, and it is ably 
argued in this book—by Edwards and 
Hospers in particular. It is no empty 
semantic trick; it takes a valid excuse 
and seems to show that it always holds 
Where is it wrong; or, if right, where is 
justice? 

(2) “Since determinism is false, there 
is no case for rejecting responsibility.” 
On the contrary, if one of my actions 
is mot causally determined by the psy- 
ensemble which wears my 
hat, I couldn’t be held responsible for 
it and so it could not be said to be a 


chosomatic 


free action of mine, but just a statisti- 
cal occurrence to me. This won't quite 
do, but it’s the argument which makes 
the problem really tough, since, if it is 
valid, then both determinism and inde- 
terminism undercut the notion of re- 
sponsibility. The main weakness, how- 
ever, in the quoted position is that the 
error in determinism is essentially negli- 
gible at the molar level. 

(3) “There’s difference 
between the addict or the compulsive, 
on the one hand, and the normal per- 
son, on the other, and it’s only the for- 
mer who can be absolved on the grounds 
that he couldn’t have done otherwise.’ 
But psychologists very often argue, as 


obviously a 


Darrow always did, that a child of the 
slums, with wretched, careless parents, 
who becomes a delinquent and finally 
an adult criminal, should not be blamed 
because he ‘never had a chance’ to do 
otherwise. This individual is not a com- 
pulsive, but the causal explanation of 
his behavior still appears to serve as an 
excuse. Surely such an explanation is 
present for all of us, though often un- 
known. 

(4) “Since none of us controls the 
factors that formed us—the union of 
our parents and the training of our in- 
fancy should be blamed 
for being the way he is.” This is such a 
plausible conclusion—and yet it is self- 
refuting, for, if the sceptical determinist 
who right, the notion 
of responsibility is inapplicable, neither 
praise nor blame is ever appropriate 


none of us 


advances it is 


(except, publicly, as a rein- 
forcement). The determinist cannot ar- 
gue that one should not blame, for this 
is to argue that the act of blaming is 


hlameable 


form of 


Determinism, 4 la Darrow, 
extend the domain of the 
it annihilates the concept of 
blame and of innocence 

(5) “After the clouds of philosophi- 
cal smoke clear away, we are left with 


does not 
blameless: 


the inescapable original fact of the ade- 
quacy and necessity of the pragmatic 
analysis of ‘responsibility for an act’ as 
‘a state such that reward and punish- 
ment can modify the probability of this 
response.’ 

Unfortunately this Skinnerian kind of 
analysis provides only a necessary and 
not a sufficient condition for responsi- 
bility, as we see when it is applied to 
underground heroes and (noncompul- 
sive) martyrs, who refuse to vary their 
responses no matter what punishment or 
reward—in the usual sense—is offered. 
And our grounds for regarding such 
people as virtuous, or foolish, but at 
least responsible for their actions is 
eventually, as far as this reviewer can 
see, that they act as they do for cer- 
tain reasons (reasons which cannot be 
though they 


These distinctions are not in 


rationalizations may be 
wrong). 
the language of radical behaviorism, but 
they can be restated in terms of the 
stability of this particular response un- 
der variations of the subject’s symbolic 
representation of the nature and out- 
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comes of the alternative responses. The 
compulsive’s response is rather highly 
insensitive to variations in the extent 
of perceived conflict with principles. 
amount of threatened harm, etc.. com- 
pared with the man who ‘could have 
done otherwise’ but did not. There are 
many problems of application. Perhaps 
the the assessment of 
partial (‘mitigating 


worst concerns 
responsibility 


cumstances’). 


cir- 


It is clear from the lack of agreement 
that complete analysis of the concept 
of ‘a cause’ or indeed of ‘determinism,’ 
is enormously difficult, although it is not 
difficult to agree about a very large part 
of the definition. 

For those who like a capsule conclu- 
sion, one could say the main mystical 
moral of the debate was: Some things 
which were caused did not have to hap- 
pen, whereas some did. 


Somatotypemanship 


R. W. Parnell 


Behaviour and Physique: An Introduction to Practical and Applied 
Somatometry. London: Edward Arnold, 1958 (distributed by Williams & 
Wilkins, Baltimore). Pp. viii + 134. $7.00. 


Reviewed by ALBERT DAMON 


Dr. Damon is Assistant Professor of 
Medical Anthropology in Harvard Uni- 
versity’s School of Public Health. He 
has a PhD in Human Development 
from the University of Chicago, an MD 
from Harvard, and a history of work- 
ing in physical anthropology at Oxford 
and with Earnest Hooton at Harvard. 
His interest in constitutional psychology 
is of long standing, and he is also com- 
petent in biotechnology and medicine. 
At the moment he is working on host 
factors in disease. 


ancient popular that 
structure and 


function are related 
in man as well as in other organisms— 
and, as we now know, in cells and mole- 
cules—has had its ups and 
downs over the centuries. In the social 
sciences it is mostly down. Beginning 
students of psychology and_ sociology 
are well briefed on the errors of the 
phrenologists and of Lombroso, while 
Hooton and Sheldon fare poorly at the 
hands of Somehow, 
what should be an area for rational in- 
vestigation arouses violent emotion. And 
yet the concept keeps cropping up, with 
occasional experimental support. from 
investigators like S. S. Stevens and the 
Gluecks (CP, May 1957, 2, 125f.). 
In medicine, the study of innate de- 
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notion 


scientific 


social scientists. 


terminants of the kinds of behavior 
called physiology or disease meets no 
such hostility. Though quacks have flour- 
ished here too, constitutional medicine 
has an honored past. dating back to 
Hippocrates, the Father of Medicine. 
and an The student 
learns clinical aphorisms hke the 


active present. 
‘fair, 
fat, and forty’ patient with gall-bladder 
disease, while his texts 
well-established between 
physique and disease. Recognizing suci 


record many 


associations 


associations as the occurrence of endo- 
metrial typically in 
women, or of 


carcinoma obese 
tuberculosis in 
slender rather than stocky persons, is 
not The predilec- 
‘mesomorphs’ for early coro- 
nary atherosclerosis and heart disease, 
reported 


older 
politically suspect. 
tion of 


independently by clinicians 
(Gertler and White) and pathologists 
(Spain). is receiving intensive investiga- 
tion. Physique is regarded as a host fac- 
tor in disease, along with age, sex. and 
race. 

Physical anthropologists. perhaps ap- 


‘propriately, fall between social scientists 


and physicians in their attitude toward 
constitution. It is probably fair to say 
that most physical anthropologists re- 
gard human constitution as a proper 
study for mankind, with much remain- 


ing to be done on the technical side, 


This need Parnell attempts to satisfy. 
Like Sheldon and Tanner, he is a psy- 
chiatrically oriented physician. His title 
is Research Physician in the Constitu- 
tional Aspects of Psychiatric Medicine 
—at the Warneford Hospital, Oxford, 
England. Like Sheldon and Tanner, he 
approaches anthropometry with a fresh 
eye, undismayed by its formidable ar- 
mamentarium. In he adopts 
Sheldon’s system of somatotyping, but 
for greater objectivity supplements or 
replaces it entirely by measurements on 
the subject. himself, not his photograph. 
Ratings are made on a 13-point scale, 
from 1 to 7 by half points, for ‘fat’ 
(skinfolds); for ‘muscle’ (which includes 
bone) as derived from knee and elbow 
breadths, and biceps and calf girths, all 
relative to stature; and for ‘linearity,’ 
which is height /cube-root-of-weight. 
The scaling is based on several as- 
sumptions and corrective factors, which 
are explicit 


essence, 


if dubious. For example, 
muscularity is rated proportionally to 
height; a man 67 inches tall rated 4 in 
muscularity is said to have bone and 
muscle measurements 67 70 those of a 
man of 70 inches and the same muscu- 
larity. Both fat and muscularity are 
scaled according to norms for Oxford 
University students. a highly atypical 
group. Fat is based solely on skinfolds 
(though Tanner and Nelson have inde- 
pendently obtained correlations of only 
0.6-0.7 between skinfolds and Sheldon’s 
‘endomorphy’), with a mean value de- 
rived from Sheldon’s data on American 
students, hospital patients, and others. 
Age reflect standard age, 
height, and weight tables (British, one 
hopes) and subcutaneous fat measure- 
ments of “50 healthy fathers, 50 moth- 
ers, and 37 women Health Visitors.” 


corrections 


like Sheldon, Lindegard, 
Howells, and others seeking objective 
measures of body form, has made a 
valuable contribution to anthropometric 
technique. Whatever the future of his 
actively can be 


evolving system, it 


made to work. So. of can al- 
most any technique, including classical 
anthropometry—its value lies in what it 
can tell us, in how well it detects asso- 
ciations between physique and behavior 
and lets us get on with the study of 


course, 
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mechanisms. Technique is not an end 
in itself, and preoccupation with its de- 
tails can be diversionary. 

Parnell has not, however, made this 
mistake. With enthusiasm and enormous 
industry, he has applied his system to a 
wide variety of problems. Where others 
speculate, he gathers data, studying chil- 
dren and soldiers longitudinally, observ- 
ing patterns of physique in human mat- 
ing, fertility, sex ratio, and inheritance, 
academic and physical education, and 
mental health, which includes neurosis, 
psychosis, alcoholism, and suicide. 

Not unexpectedly, he finds what he 
seeks. His most impressive results were 
on hospitalized psychotics, among whom 
he noted the same association between 
schizophrenia and predominantly linear 
physique as reported by Kretschmer and 
Sheldon. However, Parnell’s depressed 
patients also lacked fat, whence “the 
handicap of too little fat.” Among 740 
men and 830 women, all hospitalized 
mental patients with various diagnoses, 
the older patients were the more muscu- 
lar—not fatter. between 
ratings of 72 normal children at 7 and 
again at 11 years of age ranged be- 
tween 0.5 and 0.7 for all three com- 
ponents. Confirmation of these findings 
will be awaited with interest. 


Correlations 


_ is less successful in his other 
applications. The problem is to distin- 
guish valid from trivial associations, and 
here the reader must supply his own 
critique. This reviewer is skeptical of 
family studies of body-form based on 
45 families, particularly when he en- 
(Tables 6 
and many comparisons of por- 
tions of a chi-square table when the 
distribution as a whole does not depart 


counters erroneous statistics 
and 7, 


from chance), misinterpretation (imput- 
ing cause to correlation), and unwar- 
ranted generalization. He suspects “é¢vi- 
dence” which, “though suggestive.” does 
not reach even the 5° significance-level 
in a field where (as in one reported 
blood group association with disease) 
0.1% significance can vanish with the 
collection of more cases. He bridles at 
statements—all too common in ‘consti- 
tutional’ writings—that “there is some 
evidence,’ when none is presented—it 
usually means ‘I've seen a case or two.’ 


He is allergic to such fantasies as “The 
452 is a comfortable pyknic person who, 
although commonly headstrong, usually 
adjusts well and without difficulty,” and 
“A woman of phenotype 542 with a 
strong and forceful character usually 
succeeds in finding a husband stronger 
than herself, but alternatively, if ma- 
ternal feelings gain the upper hand, she 
may accept a 326 as husband, assume 
authority, and treat him as a child.” 

Parnell fact 
prefaces most of his speculations with 
the proper caveats. But he goes ahead 
and drops the brick anyway. The past 
of constitutional psychology is so shady 
and the potential reward for scientific 
rectitude so promising that the ‘hard 
sell’ is out of place. The evidence can 
speak for itself. 


knows better, and in 


Parnell writes well, with an occa- 
sional sparkle that outweighs neologisms 
like somatochart and physical anthro- 
pometry. An earlier remark of his has 
already become 


classic: “Agreement 


among photoscopic somatotypists im- 
plies that they have learnt to sing in 
harmony, but their song does not there- 
by become a science; it remains an art.” 


As an introduction to a 


fascinating 
field. as a worthy contribution to method 
and content in constitutional psychiatry, 
and as a smorgasbord of other possible 
applications of anthropometry, Behav- 
ior and Physique deserves reading. We 
should look 


substantial main 


now forward to a more 


course. Concentration 
on one or a limited number of prob- 
lems may produce some real answers 
to the important questions that Parnell 
raises. 


PARNELL 


Les Tests 
Psychophysiques 


Maurice Coumétou 

Les examens _ sensoriels. 
Presses Universitaires de 
1959. Pp. 189. 700 fr. 


Paris: 
France, 
Reviewed by BERTRAM SCHARF 


who, with a Harvard PhD in 
research in 


1958 for 
psychoacoustics, is 
Professor of 


now 
Psychology at 
Northeastern University in Boston. He 
is also a Diplomé in Psychologie Ex- 
périmentelle from the Institut de Psy- 
chologie in Paris. His close association 
with S. S. Stevens makes it not surpris- 
ing that he is chiefly interested in psy- 
choacoustics, scaling, and the relation 


Assistant 


of motivation to sensory measures, 


H™ is a small book crammed with 
hundreds of tests designed to meas- 
ure the functional capacity of the sev- 
eral sense-organs. Vision and hearing re- 
ceive the most attention, of course, but 
there are also sections on smell, taste, 
and the tactual and kinesthetic senses 
Each with a brief de- 
scription of the stimulus, of the sense 
organ itself. and of some of the basic 
psychophysical relations. After the some- 
what superfluous introduction which pre- 
sents material readily available in more 
complete form elsewhere, a section con- 
tinues with detailed descriptions of clini- 
cal examinations appropriate for the de- 
tection of abnormalities in sensory func- 
tions. 


section begins 


The strong clinical cast of the book 
may be due partly to Professor Coumé- 
tou’s medical training at the University 
of Paris. Perhaps it is due even more 
to his position as Professor at the In- 
stitut National d'Etude du Travail et 
d‘Orientation Professionelle (INOP), an 
institution maintained by the French 
government to foster vocational guid- 
ance and testing through research and 
training. The Institute gives a thorough 
two-year course whose graduates work 
closely with the public schools, adminis- 
tering batteries of tests to the children 
in order to ‘orient’ them to the appro- 
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priate secondary school and later to the 
appropriate vocation. Proper orientation 
is thought to depend not only on intel- 
ligence and interest scores but on abili- 
ties and capacities as well, including the 
sensory capacities. Many of the exami- 
nations described by Coumétou are in- 
cluded in the INOP. This 
book will serve as a helpful manual in 
these and similar courses. 

As a manual, the book is fairly com- 
plete in its coverage of the common 
and systematic procedures employed in 
the clinical examination of the sensory 


courses at 


functions. Coumétou is not presenting a 
manual for research workers but for cli- 
nicians and testers. He describes. for 
example, how the absolute threshold of 
hearing may be measured by means of 
a watch, a tuning fork, an electric oscil- 
lator, and the human For the 
watch, its probable frequencies and its 
intensity at various distances from the 


voice. 


subject are noted. Tests of recruitment, 
of frequency discrimination, and of the 
role of bone conduction in hearing are 
also described. The use of classical con- 
ditioning in the testing of hearing, par- 
ticularly for hysterics and children, is 
mentioned but such a recent develop- 
ment as Békésy’s audiometer is not 
even referred to. 

Vision is treated in even more detail 
than hearing. Alternate methods of ex- 
ploration are given for measuring the 
limits of the visual field (by moving 
finger or graduated arc), visual acuity 
(by printed card or projector), color 
vision (by the Schaaf, the Ishihara or 
the Polack cards), convergence, accom- 
modation, and a host of other visual 
functions. Whenever appropriate the re- 
sults for a normal subject are given and 
the signs of nearsightedness, astigma- 
tism, color blindness, etc. are described, 
but the variability among subjects is 
seldom indicated. Unfortunately  spe- 
cific references for individual tests are 
not given, although the authors of the 
tests are usually cited. 

Les examens sensoriels seems to have 
little to offer to the American psycholo- 
gist. There are no new tests here, no 
new theories about testing, and no new 
insights into the use of old tests. The 
book may serve those involved in clini- 
cal testing and who desire a compact 
guitie 16'a larger number of sensory tests. 
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ransference”’ 
Bernard Apfelbaum 


Dimensions of Transference in 
Psychotherapy. (University of 
California Publications in Person- 
ality Assessment and Research, No. 
2.) Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1958. Pp. 90. $1.75. 


Reviewed by Joun M. BUTLER 


who is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Human Development at the 
University of Chicago and the Secre- 
tary of its Counseling Center. For ten 
years he was associated with Carl Rog- 
ers and 
that he 
then. 


in 1912 on the ‘“inex- 


haustible” subject of transference, 
Freud stated that the conditions of lov- 
ing, the impulses gratified by loving, 
and the purposes to be actualized con- 
stitute an 


the satisfaction and interest 
finds in psychotherapy began 


organization, extended and 
confirmed by experience, that this or- 
ganization is in part directed toward re- 
ality and thus available to conscious- 
ness and is in part “buried in the un- 
conscious.” Given a person whose need 
for love is not in reality being fulfilled, 
“expectant libidinal impulses” will be 
activated by each new person coming 
onto the interpersonal scene. Having 
taken this Freud found it 
quite comprehensible that the analyst 
should be involved in the frustrated pa- 
tient’s love-needs, conscious and uncon- 


position, 


scious, in a with 
the pre-established organization. And he 
pointed out that the peculiarity of the 
transference to the physician resides in 
“its excess, both in character and de- 
gree over what is rational and justifi- 
able.” 


manner consistent 


One would expect, since Freud origi- 
nated the concept, that this study of 
transference would have to do with the 
irrationality of the patient’s attitudes 
toward his therapists. This expectation 
would be. in for the 
author has along with later 
writers of Sullivan’s persuasion, to re- 
gard transference as “constituting the 


fact, unrealistic, 
chosen, 


interpersonal aspect of character,” with 
the consequence that for him transfer- 
ence consists of one’s relatively in- 
flexible beliefs about the behavior and 
motives of other people. The study then 
becomes, somehow, an inquiry into the 
strongly held expectations of patients 
regarding the personalities of therapists 
they have never seen and do not know. 
Presumably such strong expectations are 
irrational because not based on inter- 
personal experience with the therapists. 
The principal attempt was to discover 
whether there are types of such strong 
expectations and, if there are, to study 
their properties. 

Two measures this 
‘character’ (the 
MMPI), essentially a criterion, and a 


were used in 


study, a measure of 


measure of ‘transference’ devised by the 
author. The transference was 
administered as a © sort with instruc- 
tions to the subjects to describe their 
future psychotherapists on a scale from 
‘least 


measure 


characteristic’ to ‘most charac- 
teristic.’ Since the instructions required 
a fixed number of items for a fixed 
number of scale points and referred 
only to the characteristics of therapists. 
not to strength of belief, the principle 
aim of the study could not be achieved. 

One might, however, regard the actual 
expectations of the patients to be worthy 
of analysis and no doubt they are. But 
the author chose to use the somewhat 
rough and ready technique of cluster 
analysis. To compound interest he then 
used rough and ready approximations to 
cluster analysis. There is little doubt in 
the reviewer's mind that a factor analy- 
sis using the simple structure principle. 
with perhaps an orthogonal approxima- 
tion to simple structure, followed by 
factor estimation would have yielded 
more reliable different results. 
Moreover, the original correlations are 
Much of this monograph 
could have been sacrificed for the basic 
data. 


and 


not given! 


Although many interesting results are 
reported, this study is not a study of 
transference as defined by the author 
or as defined by Freud. The methods of 
analysis used would not satisfy one with 
a reasonably critical mind, and data 
which should have been reported are 
not. 
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CP SPEAKS 


THE MOopeEL 

if these days psychologists talk a 

great deal about models. Often the 
model is the modern alternative to what 
would have been called a theory forty 
vears ago as well as ninety years ago. 
The Helmholtz theory of hearing was a 
model that turned out partly to be fact 
and partly not. The Hering theory of 
vision was an ‘as-if’ speculative physi- 
ology of imaginary processes in the 
that was all right as a 
model for certain .phenomena and al- 
most certainty not true. McDougall’s 
drainage theory of attention and learn- 
ing was a physiological speculation that 


retinal cones 


now, fifty years later, seems ridiculous 
to the neurological sophisticate. Physio- 
logical models always had a chance of 
turning out to be true. though; that is 
to say, a physiological explanation that 


accounts for conscious or behavioral 
phenomena might be independently con- 
firmed by physiological observation. That 
is what being ‘true’ would mean. 
Nowadays we have other kinds of 
models: conceptual (intervening vari- 
ables), physical (electrical brain fields, 
the topological dynamics of life-space), 
mathematical (equations for the learn- 
ing function). 
models, 


Since these are 
confirmation of them consists 
in goodness of fit, and their importance 
grows as they can be found to predict 
new Bush and Mosteller 
(Stochastic Models for Learning, Wiley. 
1955; CP, Apr. 1956, 1, 99-104) claimed 
only a sufficient goodness of fit, no ra- 
tional variables that a neurologist might 
conceivably identify. Sometimes it is 
said that the model, being only ‘as-if,’ 
does not need to be ‘true’ in the sense 
of being a stated relation between terms 
that have specific ‘thinghood’: the model 
summarizes data and that is its purpose. 

There is, however, something more to 
be said about models, something less 


‘as-if” 


observations. 


barren and austere. The model repre- 
sents an habitual form of thinking, one 
of man’s devices for bringing his enor- 
mously complex experience within the 
compass of his limited cognitive facili- 
ties. Science, as both Ernst Mach and 
Karl Pearson thought, is one such de- 
vice. Its basic function is the economy 
of thinking, and it uses models for that 
purpose to reduce nature’s complexity 
to the much lesser scope of human com- 
prehension. Part of the reduction, how- 
ever, consists in limiting the area of 
consideration. You deal with the uni- 
verse piecemeal, for no model is ade- 
quate to all of it, and few even ap- 
proach the universality of the law of 
gravitation. There emerges here a neces- 
sity of practical thinking, a general prin- 
ciple of economy that extends far be- 
yond the special confines of 
Here is how it works. 


science. 


You want tea-premote peace in an ag- 
gressive world. You know it 
attained if we had a federalized world 
union. You work out a constitution for 
the union, a system of organization, a 
budget even, and plan to turn all arms 
and military forces over to it. That is 
what Granville Clark and Louis B. Sohn 
arranged in their World Peace through 
World Law (Harvard University Press, 
1958). a model of how the world would 
work if its peoples could be induced to 
want the new mechanism. The facts of 
human egoism and man’s need for ag- 
this model, 
which is not one of the universe. Never- 
theless it is a useful model and it took 
a lot of thought to design it. It makes 
clear what people can mean when they 
speak of world government, even though 
the big problem of peace cannot be 
solved in this way. The model simply 
works out one set of relationships, ig- 
noring all the rest that are still neces- 
sary to make it practicable. That is the 


could be 


gression are left out of 


way the mind has to work—piecemeal. 
A scientific model operates ‘the same 
way: it works out a limited system of 
relationships and may skip over the 
problem of whether the system applies 
in a particular case. 

There was another similar book out 
last year, Mario Pei’s Our Language 
for the World and How to Achieve It 
(Devin-Adair, 1958), a book which 
does not really tell how to achieve a 
universal language, how to overcome 
human inertia and vanity, how to make 
people anxious for radical change. This 
book says what the governments of the 
world should do when they have got to- 
gether and have agreed on which one of 
their languages to use as the alternative 
language for all. This is a model too. 
Good sound sense within a very limited 
universe of discourse, how the job could 
be put through if human nature were 
but different from what it is. The de- 
sign is for only a piece of the big prob- 
lem. Thinking works piecemeal. 

So CP says let not psychologists be 
too downhearted about their models, the 
model that says only ‘as-if,’ the model 
that ignores so many parameters that 
you know about and so many more that 
you do not know about. The piecemeal 
method has worked. It got us science. 
The size of a single thought is pretty 
small, but thanks to symbolism and 
language a thought’s implication can be 
enormous. It is possible, for instance, 
to think that the answer to the ‘Archi- 
medes’ problem about the number of 
bulls and cows in Sicily is of the order 
of 766 What a number! 
Ever so much bigger it is than the num- 
ber of particles in the universe. How 
did the human 
haps not 


mind, which can 
than seven 


separate units at once, ever manage to 


per- 
perceive more 
conceive of anything so huge? It is 
built up piecemeal. Just so, if one keeps 
on thinking with models, limited less- 
than-the-universe models, one can get 
though most of the 
models may not turn out to be ‘true.’ 


somewhere, even 


INDEFATIGABLE SCHOLAR 


UITE a number of persons have 

written in to compliment CP on the 
scholarly quality and the interest-value 


of John Metcalf’s review of psychology 
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in four English-language encyclopedias 
(CP, April 1959,-4, 97-105). CP is 
proud of this review and the encyclo- 
pedias themselves have been interested 
in it. The idea came to CP from Fill- 
more Sanford in July 1955 in CP’s pre- 
natal year and CP liked it, partly be- 
cause it knew about Titchener’s review 
of Psychology in the Britannica in 1912, 
an article that was scholarly, unusual, 
and praised. By August 1955 CP, by 
writing around for advice, had discov- 
ered Metcalf and secured his consent. 
Then for three years Metcalf kept at 
it as the encyclopedias kept publishing 
new editions. Finally he was satisfied 
and the MS came in. CP waited until 
it had room, then started it toward the 
printer. Americana heard about the ar- 
ticle when it was in galley and phoned 
and 
wouldn't CP do something about that. 
but by that time the plane was off the 
ground. The moral is: What would sci- 


to say they had a new edition 


ence do without its dedicated workers. 


without its compulsive personalities? 
The key to the future does not lie in 
the four-day week but in making work 


indistinguishable from play. 


CRONBACH AND GLESER 


I. you own or your library owns a 
copy of L. J. Cronbach and Goldine C. 
Gleser’s Psychological Tests and Per- 


sonnel Decisions (Univ. Illinois Press, 
1957), then you had better write to the 
Bureau of Educational Research, 1007 
South Wright Street, Champaign, IIli- 
nois, and ask for corrected copies of 
Figs. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 29, which 
are now available. 

-E. G. B. 


The present advantages of reading to the 
average small, while it is 
probably injurious to family life. The main 
benefit of reading for most people seems 
to be that it is a substitute for alcohol, in 
which excess does not lead to such harm- 
ful consequences. 


individual are 


J. McKeen Catrecr 


Factor Analysis and Experimental 
Psychology Join Up 


Karl-Gustaf Stukat 


Suggestibility: A Factorial and Experimental Analysis. (Acta Psycho- 
logica Gothoburgensia, II.) Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1958. Pp. 


248. Sw. kr. 25:- 


Reviewed by Harotp P. BECHTOLDT 


Dr. Bechtoldt is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the State University of 
Towa. A ago he took his 
doctorate at the University of Chicago, 
after having been exposed to L. L 
Thurstone, H. O. Gulliksen, M. W. 
Richardson, and Dael Wolfle. He is in- 
tests 
factor analysis, in individual differences, 


dozen years 


terested in and measurement, in 
and in various experimental investiga- 
tions, especially in learning and percep- 
tion. 


A interesting combination of the ap- 
proaches and techniques, charac- 
teristic of the work of both differential 
and experimental psychologists, is rep- 
resented in this monograph submitted 
by Dr. Stukat to the Gothenburg (Swe- 
faculty as his PhD dissertation. 
The monograph can hold its place among 


den ) 


several recent contributions which offer 
evidence of the importance of the cur- 
rent work from the psychological labo- 
ratories in Sweden. 

A picture of the author as a gentle- 
man, a painstaking scholar, and thor- 
ough scientist can be drawn from the 
text. Starting early in 1952 and con- 
tinuing during the next four years, he 
conducted three factor analyses, a se- 
ries of group comparisons, and six ex- 
perimental investigations of hypotheses 
relevant to his study. The hypotheses 
of the and ex- 
periments are discussed sensitively but 
clearly and with reference to the histori- 
cal literature. The author’s preference 
for precisely defined, operational con- 


several investigations 


cepts and for a theory integrating a no- 
tion like suggestibility into a body of ex- 


perimental empirical data shines brightly 
throughout the discussion. 
Addressed to psyciologists interested 
in clinical and personality variables or 
traits, as those 
with problems of social influence or in- 
teraction and of the 
quired tendencies upon behavior, these 


well as to concerned 


influence of ac- 


investigations will careful read- 


ing. The author's purpose was “to make 


repay 


an analysis of the functional domain 
that is covered by various kinds of sug- 
gestibility and a number of other vari- 
ables.” The results are given a theoreti- 
cal interpretation so that “further fruit- 
ful attacks on various questions can be 
made.” The emphasis throughout the 
text is on the heuristic Value of a the- 
ory or theoretical orientation. This re- 
viewer considers that a most interesting 
and informative utilization of the tech- 
niques of factor analysis is represented 
in the three factor-analyses reported in 
the investigation. An awareness of the 
technical problems, of the need for ob- 
jectivity, and of the results as defini- 
tions of new response-defined variables 
is evident in the presentation of these 
studies. In this two of the in- 
vestigations are comparable to the best 
factor studies published to date. What 


sense 


is especially conspicuous and encourag- 
ing is that the operationally defined fac- 
tors studies 
are then used in direct experimental in- 
vestigations. The influence of the teach- 
ing of L. L. Thurstone is apparent in 
this experimental approach to the study 


obtained from the factor 


of traits or personality variables defined 
by response consistencies. 
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The author demonstrated the stabil- 
ity of a factor of “primary suggestibil- 
ity” in the three studies and some sta- 
bility for several factors related to a 
new notion of “secondary suggestibil- 
ity.” He then used his definitions of 
primary and secondary suggestibility as 
both independent and dependent vari- 
ables in further investigations. He in- 
vestigated differences in suggestibility as 
a function of age and sex. Studies of 
the effect of situational factors and of 
the examiner's personality on suggesti- 
bility, of differences in trait perform- 
ance between neurotics and normal per- 
sons and between hysterics and non- 
hysterics, as well as the contribution 
of intelligence, operationally defined, to 
suggestibility, represent the present con- 
tributions to the literature. What seems 
to be a sympathetic but hard-headed ap- 
praisal of hypotheses regarding relations 
between the tests of suggestibility and 
the Rorschach indices is also worth 
reading. To most experimental psy- 
chologists the investigation of condi- 
tioned hand-withdrawal as a_ function 
of level of primary suggestibility, as 
well as the six experiments dealing with 
“secondary suggestibility” as a function 
of various social influence or “attitude” 
variables. will be of considerable in- 
terest. 

One point of criticism has to do with 
statistical procedures. Available and ap- 
propriate techniques for the evaluation 
of hypotheses involving related meas- 
ures were not used. As a result the prob- 
ability levels shown for the large num- 
ber of ¢ tests, as well as for several of 
the tables for analysis of variance and 
for sets of correlation, must be consid- 
ered as incorrect estimates. Two spe- 
cific examples are, first, the evaluation 
of the coefficients relating suggestibility 
to Rorschach signs and, second, the 
large number ¢ tests between groups 
such as hysterics and _ non-hysterics, 
schizoid and non-schizoid, etc., on a se- 
ries of suggestibility tests. Since the 
published results were generally not sig- 
nificant and the errors in procedure are 
in the direction of greater significance 
than is appropriate, it would seem that 
little serious damage has occurred. 

Some readers of this monograph will 
surely prefer a theoretical interpreta- 
tion of the results that differs from 


what the author offers. His all too novel 
use of theory, however, should chal- 
lenge any dissenters to use an alterna- 
tive theoretical formulation both to in- 
tegrate the results he has considered and 
to extend his findings into new areas. 


A New Theory 


of Pain 
Willy Noordenbos 


Pain: Problems Pertaining to the 
Transmission of Nerve Impulses 
which Give Rise to Pain. Amster- 
dam: Elsevier Publishing Co. 
[1959]. Pp. 176. 


Reviewed by THEopoRE X. BARBER 


who is at present Research Associate at 
the Worcester Foundation for Experi- 
mental Biology and at the State Hos- 
pital at Medfield, Massachusetts. He is 
greatly interested in hypnosis and pain, 
has published a theory of hypnosis and 
a review of the Lterature on pain. At 
present he is working on the physio- 
logical correlates of auditory schizo- 
phrenic hallucinations and hallucinatory 
behavior during sensory isolation. 


— recent years a number of 


cherished notions concerning the 
neuroanatomical structures involved in 
the pain experience have been found to 
be misleading or false. Textbook dia- 
grams which limit the pain system to 
the unencapsulated endings, the C-fibers, 
the spinothalamic tract. the posterior 
ventral nucleus of the thalamus, and 
the postcentral (‘sensory’) cortex neg- 
lect a wide assortment of tracts and 
nuclei involved in the conduction of 
impulses giving rise to pain. Not only 
can the free nerve endings no longer 
be considered as specific receptors for 
noxious stimuli (such endings are ac- 
tivated by all cutaneous stimuli) but 
pain conduction is mot confined to the 
‘unmyelinated’ C-fibers in the peripheral 
nerves and it is not limited to the an- 
terolateral tract in the spinal cord. On 
the contrary, nociceptive stimuli gener- 
ate masses of impulses conducted by 


various types of peripheral fibers, by 
various pathways in the cord, and by 
a number of thalamic and extrathalamic 
pathways to wide areas of the cortex. 
Although accepted models of the pain 
system are too limited to explain the 
various types of pain experiences, at- 
tempts to construct a new model have 
been practically nonexistent. 

The author of this monograph, a 
Dutch neurosurgeon, attempts a direct 
attack on the problem. Discarding the 
accepted formulations and using hitherto 
neglected experimental evidence, he con- 
structs a model which purports to ex- 
plain the mechanism of severe and per- 
sistent pain syndromes such as causalgia, 
postherpetic neuralgia, and central pain. 
These syndromes possess the common 
characteristics of ‘spontaneous’ pain and 
hyperesthesia: pain occurs without ap- 
parent stimulation of the area in which 
it is localized and all stimuli (noxious 
or non-noxious) when applied to the 
affected area give rise to pain after a 
variable period of latency. Since these 
syndromes possess common symptoms, 
they may also possess a common or 
similar mechanism. Presumably, all of 
these conditions involve nerve damage 
and their common characteristics may 
be due to the partial regeneration of 
nerve fibers in the affected area. Such 
a mechanism does not, however, ac- 
count for the characteristic pain in 
these cases: partially regenerated areas 
do not show spontaneous pain. Still 
there is another possibility. The char- 
acteristic symptoms may be due to the 
nerve damage itself which alters the 
normal balance between the various 
types of fibers. The author accepts this 
latter possibility and offers the general 
hypothesis that spontaneous pain and 
hyperesthesia are due to an imbalance 
between slow and fast conducting fibers. 


Specifically, the body of this monograph 
consists of an attempt to relate the phe 
nomenon of referred pain to the arrival of 
a disproportionate number of slow im- 
pulses at a given level of the cord within 
a given time, and an attempt to relate 
such syndromes as causalgia and post- 
herpetic neuralgia to a proportional reduc- 
tion of the faster-conducting fibers by 
lesions in the peripheral nerves. Although 
direct evidence for this theory is at pres- 
ent nil, there exists suggestive evidence that 
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some pain experiences may be related to 
an imbalance between fast and slow con- 
ducting fibers in the spinal or cranial 
nerves. In the intact organism noxious and 
non-noxious stimuli activate both the slow 
conducting C-fibers and the fast-conduct 
ing A-fibers. However, when the C-fibers 
are artificially isolated, their activation 
seems to give rise only to pain. It can, 
therefore, be hypothesized that in the in- 
tact organism the fast A-fibers exert an 
inhibitory effect (at the posterior horn of 
the cord) on the pain-producing proper- 
ties of the slow C-fibers and that. this 
‘inhibitory’ mechanism can be destroyed 
by lesions in the peripheral nerves which 
alter the normal ,ratio of fast and slow 
conducting fibers entering the cord at a 
given level. 


hypothesis that spontaneous pain 
and hyperesthesia are due to an imbal- 
ance between slow- and fast-conducting 
fibers implies that such slow and fast 
conduction exists not only ‘in the pe- 
ripheral nerves but also in the cord and 
possibly in the brain stem and at higher 
levels. Although the principle of fast 
and slow conduction in the sensory 
nerves has been widely eraphasized, such 
conduction in the spinal cord has been 
generally neglected by recent investi- 
gators. And yet an extensive number of 
earlier workers had presented evidence 
indicating that in man, as in other 
mammals, a slow-conducting multisyn- 
aptic system participates in afferent 
conduction in the cord and that abun- 
dant synapses exist between these slow- 
conducting and the fast-conducting 
fibers. The primary contribution of this 
monograph, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, is this needed emphasis on the 
importance of the multisynaptic sys- 
tem in the afferent conduction of im- 
pulses. 

The theory presented can be con- 
firmed or disproved by careful histo- 
logical studies of damaged nerves from 
patients showing the various pain syn- 
dromes which are discussed. In con- 
tradistinction to many other theories of 
pain, this theory does not postulate 
nervous pathways that have not been 
shown to exist and it does not posit 
antidromic conduction that has never 
been shown to take place in the intact 
nervous system. 
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Psychologists should find this mono- 
graph of interest not only for its pres- 
entation of an original theory of pain 
conduction but also for its stimulating 
discussions of the semantic problems in- 
volved in interpreting the denervation 
experiments of Head, Boring, Trotter, 


and Lanier, the complexities of phantom 
sensations and phantom pain, the dis- 
appointing effects of chordotomy and 
prefrontal leucotomy, and the problems 
involved in attempting to apply quanti- 
tative measurements to the pain ex- 
perience. 


Sic Transit Gloria Varietatis? 


L. L. Thurstone 


The Measurement of Values. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. 


Pp. viii + 322. $7.50. 


Reviewed by 


Dr. Stevens, Professor of Psychology 
at Harvard University and Director of 
its Psychological Laboratories, has for 
many years now been immersed in 
research in psychophysics and in the 
study of scaling and measurement. His 
general discussion of these matters is in 
his Handbook of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy (John Wiley, 1951, Chap. 1) but 
for his objection to the use of vari- 
ability as a metric, as he makes the 
point in this review, see his On the Psy- 
chophysical Law im Psychol. Rev., 1957, 
64, 153-181, or even better his Chap. 2 
in C. W. Churchman and P. Ratoosh, 
Measurement: Definition and Theories 
(John Wiley, 1959). 


— was a physicist turned phi- 
losopher; Thurstone was an engi- 
neer turned psychologist. Almost a cen- 
tury separated these two men, but they 
both labored in the same tradition of 
psychophysics, and both were destined 
to set in motion a wave of vigorous en- 
deavor in subjective measurement. Most 
of us know Fechner and Thurstone only 
from secondary sources, the one be- 
cause he wrote in German, the other 
because his papers on measurement 
have lain scattered among many jour- 
nals. Fechner remains to be translated, 
but Thurstone, thanks to the interest of 
his students, the efforts of Mrs. Thur- 
stone, and the generosity of the Ford 
Foundation, has now been gathered into 
a convenient volume of 27 articles. 
Henceforth it will be easy to see for 
yourself what Thurstone had to say, 


S. S. STEVENS 


and, in the brief introduction to the 
various sections of this collection, to 
see what Thurstone in the 1950s had 
to say about Thurstone’s work of the 
earlier decades, beginning in 1927. 

The meat of his early contribution 
is in the 1927 paper, Psychophysical 
Analysis, which he called ‘“‘my best con- 
tribution to psychology.” In it he pre- 
sents a “new point of view in psycho- 
physics’—a point of view that sees 
great importance in the dispersion or 
variability of the process of judgment. 
A stimulus gives rise, not to a single 
psychological value (discriminal  proc- 
ess), but to a whole array of such proc- 
esses, in other words, to a discriminal 
dispersion. The discriminal dispersion 
that results from the repeated applica- 
tion of a given stimulus is “usually nor- 
mal,” he said. Approaching the problem 
of measurement from this point of 
view, he arrived after many months 
(“longer than I should admit’) at what 
he first referred to as the “fundamental 
psychophysical equation,” but which he 
later called the “law of comparative 
judgment.” In this so-called law, which 
he sometimes more modestly, and more 
correctly, called the “equation of com- 
parative judgment,” Thurstone states a 
relation between distance on the psy- 
chological continuum and _ discriminal 
dispersion—a relation that makes it 
possible, given certain assumptions, to 
derive a subjective scale from judg- 
ments of greater or less applied to pairs 
of stimuli. 

Thurstone’s advance beyond Fechner 


2 
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lay in his elimination of the need for 
a stimulus metric. Comparative judg- 
ments can be made among any kind of 
stimuli—foods, foreigners, or offenses 
We do not need a scale of the stimulus. 
In Chapter 24 Thurstone reminisces 
about how, at Chicago, he became 
bored with teaching the kind of psycho- 
physics that rejoiced in the hair-split- 
ting determination of a limen, and how 
he decided to pep it up by retaining 
the “logic” but changing the “content” 
of the subject. Instead of asking “which 
weight is heavier,’ he would ask ‘what 
nationality would you prefer to marry,” 
or some other piquant question. 

There is no doubt that new life was 
thereby pumped into the rigid carcass 
of psychophysics. Attitudes could now 
be measured; could be 
could be 
venture to 


preferences 
handwriting 
Thurstone’s 


scaled; graded. 
“extend the 
psychophysical methods to interesting 
stimuli” was so successful, in fact, that 
the demands psychometric 
laboratory for new and better attitude 


upon 


scales finally became unbearable. There- 
upon, he tells us, he decided to stop it 
in favor of his work on multiple factor 
analysis. But others have now stepped 
in to carry on. New Fechnerians have 
been raised in the ranks who 
themselves only as Thurstonians. 


\ \ HETHER a Thurstonian is a Fech- 


nerian depends upon one’s perspective 


know 


If you stand up close, you can see the 
differences. If you back off a bit, you 
tend to see 
with a 


tradition 
unifying theme. The 
common thread is the notion that the 
units of a scale can be fabricated from 


one continuous 


central, 


observations on variability. By process- 
ing data on confusions, dispersions, re- 
solving powers, just noticeable differ- 
ences, average errors, or whatever else 
we may call them, the members of this 


school scales 


interval 
magnitude. 


have in 


propose to erect 
of psychological Fechner 
and Thurstone common that 
they both propose to ‘unitize’ disper- 
sion. 

That their procedures may have dit- 
fered in detail will seem a minor mat- 
ter to those who regard the whole en- 
terprise as an ingenious but misdirected 
effort. It is curious that Thurstone re- 


mained to the last so completely in- 
sulated from another tradition in psy- 
chophysics, a tradition that had its un- 
certain origins in some rather incidental 
observations by Plateau and some in 
effective experiments by Merkel. This 
is the view that direct and straightfor- 
ward judgments of subjective magni- 
tudes are possible. In the 1930s this 
tradition was getting itself resurrected, 
mainly by groups of 
probably knew nothing of the tradi- 
itself but who were interested in 
the psychophysics of hearing; but by 


physicists who 


tion 


L. L. THuRSTONE 


the time the ‘direct’ methods of subjec- 
tive measurement (fractionation, magni- 
tude estimation, etc.) were ready to be 
taken seriously, Thurstone was off on 
other pursuits. Many of us will always 
that we shall never know how 
Thurstone would have reacted to the 
demonstrations that, on 


regret 
recent pro- 
thetic continua, the subjective magni- 
tude 


grows as a function of 


magnitude, and that the 


power 
the stimulus 


logarithmic function (which Thurstone 
claims to verify in Chapter 9) is dem- 
onstrably an artifact of the procedure. 

The importance of the psychophysi- 
cal power law is that it forces a revision 
both of the Fechnerian assumption that 
jnd are subjectively equal, and of the 
parallel Thurstonian assumption (“Case 
V") that discriminal dispersion is con- 
stant all up and down the ‘scale. It sug- 
gests, in fact, that better agreement 
with the ‘direct’ evidence would follow 
from a new assumption—I will call it 
Case VJ—to the effect that discriminal 
dispersion grows directly in proportion 
to psychological magnitude. What would 
Thurstone have made of this sugges- 
tion? At a pleasant dinner with him 
and some colleagues at the National 
Academy of Sciences in 1955, I thought 
of asking just this question, but the 
conversation turned to other things. 
Now I will never know, for Thurstone 
died in September of that year. 

No doubt if he still here he 
would have his vigorous say about the 
new ferment in psychophysics, for the 
controversy again runs quite as hot as 
any that surrounded Thurstone’s early 
innovations. But now the con- 
cerns the whole approach to subjective 
measurement, whether the unitizing of 
variability is really a profitable under- 
taking or whether it should be replaced 
by such procedures as direct numerical 
estimation and cross-modality matching, 
methods that seem to give valid proof 
of the power-function law. If these ‘di- 
rect’ procedures, which have now been 
tested on some 20 different perceptual 


were 


issue 


continua, are as good as they seem to 
be when applied to sensory continua, 
we may hope that some new Thurstone 
will be inspired to adapt them to the 
measurement of 
difficult 


those fascinating but 
dimensions which the original 
Thurstone undertook to subdue. 


Plato’s writings do not convince any mathematician that their author was strongly 


addicted to geometry. We 
which nobody believes 


know 


that 


the Let-no-man-ignorant-of-geometry-enter of Tsetzes had been 


he encouraged 


mathematics .. But if— 


written over his gate, it would no more have indicated the geometry within than a warn- 
ing not to forget to bring a packet of sandwiches would now give promise of a good 


dinner. 


Aucustus Dre Morcan 
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Educational Programs for the 
Retarded 


Samuel A. Kirk, in cooperation with Merle B. Karnes, Ray Graham, and 


William Sloan 


Early Education of the Mentally Retarded: An Experimental Study. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1958. Pp. viii + 216. $6.00. 


Reviewed by C. 


Dr. Stull for the last seven years has 
been Director of Psychological Services 
at the Southbury Training School in 
Southbury, Connecticut. Before that he 
was at the Vineland Training School in 
New Jersey, and before that at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania receiving train- 
ing. These problems of educating the 
retarded absorb him and he is especially 
concerned with evaluating current pro- 
cedures, validating new ones, and edu- 
cating the public as to the needs of the 
mentally retarded. 


De Kirk, Director of the Institute 
for Research on Exceptional Chil- 
dren at the University of Illinois, has 
made a number of valuable contribu- 
tions to the understanding of mental 
retardation. His latest in the form of 
this book is a report of an experiment 
in education. It is, however, more than 
that, for it is a report of an experiment 
dealing with the value of early educa- 
tion for retarded children. As one reads 
and re-reads the book, he sees that it 
deals with mostly an evaluation of 
early education and its effects upon 
later education. Very astutely the au- 
thor has woven into the experiment 
data and results indicative of the value 
of early education as a patterning for 


a way of living by the mentally re--. 


tarded. Theoretical positions are pre- 
sented and discussed. Practical, prob- 
lems in research are described, together 
with the ways by which they may be 


surmounted. Results, put in terms of . 


statistical tables and case histories, are 
clearly stated. 

A general statement as to What the 
conclusions are would be that children 


EDWARD STULL 


with programs to meet their needs do 
better than children without the pro- 
grams. This conclusion in itself is not 
startling and hardly justifies the reader 
for spending time with the book. Where- 
in, then, does the value lie? The book 
is an analysis of the effect of early 
education on persons who make up sub- 
groups, and an analysis of the various 
subgroups themselves. Especial value 
lies in the longitudinal analyses, which 
indicate when certain experiences have 
immediate effect and when they have 
only long-range effects. These analyses 
will not tell the professional worker 
what should be done, but they give him 
basic information as to the effect of 
specialized programs on the lives of re- 
tarded children. 

Educators and administrators in pub- 
lic schools or in institutions will find 
nothing in this book about new educa- 
tional procedures, but they will find an- 
swers to such questions as “What is the 
value of Special Classes in the Public 
Schools ‘for retarded children in the 
community?” and “What is the value 
of educational opportunities for men- 
tally retarded residents in institutions?” 
They will, in addition, obtain specific 
information as to what early education 
of the mentally retarded means in re- 
spect of art, creativity, reading, work- 
ing with numbers, and general learning 
ability. 

Social agencies continually face the 
problem of removing, or not removing, 
children from inadequate homes and also 
of deciding at what age children ought 
to be removed. Data as to what hap- 
pens with children from inadequate 
homes with no program, children from 
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inadequate homes with an early edu- 
cation program, children from adequate 
homes with no program, and children 
from adequate homes with an_ early 
education program, can be used by so- 
cial agencies in order to make well- 
founded decisions. 

Parents’ associations through their 
leaders should become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this book. Some of the 
results will support their position of de- 
manding more educational opportunities 
for retarded children. Other results, just 
as important in terms of their limita- 
tions, will give parents a realistic pic- 
ture of what educational opportunities 
really mean within specific levels of 
retardation and within specific clinical 
groups. 


I, order to ferret out the various im- 
plications of this experiment, a rather 
cautious and detailed study is neces- 
sary. One might raise questions about 
certain classifications, about the use of 
specific scales, about the spread of cases 
over the mentally retarded classification 
used by the author, and about the gen- 
eralized statement as to what happens 
to the 1Q of the institutionalized chil- 
dren. But these problems should not 
actually cause major concern, or limit 
effectively the use of this experiment. 

A major problem, however, arises from 
the lack of personality data. Emotional 
disorders among retarded children vary 
to the extent that intelligence varies, so 
that in neither respect do we have any- 
thing approaching a homogeneous group. 
Since emotional disorders are influential 
in the over-all developmental process, 
including the ability to profit from for- 
mal training programs, it is unfortunate 
that the personality variable was not 
handled as systematically as were others 
in this experiment. 

In view of the positive results from 
this experiment in education, it would 
be easy for the author to have written 
without scientific restraint and thus to 
overgeneralize the results. Dr. Kirk had 
made no such error. The following 
quote (italicized in the book) is indica- 
tive of the manner in which his dis- 
cussion of the results is handled. “No 
adequately diagnosed mental defective 
(‘uneducable’ as used in this study) has 
been changed from true mental deti- 
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FOUR DISTINGUISHED TEXTS | 
in The Century Psychology Series 


Toward Understanding ; Developmental 


Human Personalities 


By Robert Leeper and Peter Madison. While 
it does not neglect the contributions of psycho- 
therapists and anthropologists, this book is based 
primarily on findings of experimental psycholo- 
gists, dealing with problems of learning, concept- 
formation, perception, and motivation. The 
emphasis is on the psychology of normal persons 
rather than abnormal psychology. Following 
five chapters of concrete material, the main psy- 
chological aspects and problems of personality 
are dealt with in more generalized terms con- 
cerning motivation, strategies of living and 
learning. A number of detailed case histories 
illustrate the text which is intended for college 
courses in personality, mental hygiene, and psy- 
chology of adjustment. Jo he published in 
January. 


Educational 
Psychology 


By George G. Thompson, Eric F. Gardner, and 
Francis J. Di Vesta. In this provocative new 
text is shown how the principles of psychology 
are applied to modern educational problems. 
While the basic facts of psychological research 
are adequately covered, the emphasis is on group 
therapy, dynamics, and personality adjustment 
of the child in school. ‘The book discusses both 
modern and traditional principles of learning 
and correlates them with numerous applications 
to classroom usage. Systematic observations 
and measurement techniques are presented as 
valuable tools for evaluating the achievements, 
interests, adjustment, and psychological growth 
potential of the pupils. Some 50 charts, nu- 
merous cartoons, line sketches, and halftones 
illuminate and enliven the text. 535 pages, 
$6.00; Student’s Workbook, 138 pages, $1.90. 


Psychology 


THIRD EDITION. By Florence L. Good- 
enough and Leona L. Tyler. As in previous 
editions, this book presents the fundamental 
concepts of psychology in a simple and stimulat- 
ing account of human growth from conception 
through old age. ‘The new edition incorporates 
the vast amount of research that has appeared 
since the publication of the second edition in 
1945. Greater emphasis is placed on person- 
ality development, including the work based on 
psychoanalytical approaches to child study, and 
on developmental tasks as the distinguishing 
features of the successive life stages. Particular 
attention is given to theory, especially the ideas 
of Piaget and Erickson. Orientation questions 
again precede each chapter and new diagrams 
and pictures are included among the illustrative 
materials. 552 pages, $6.00. 


Current Studies 


in Psychology 


By F. Joseph McGuigan and Allen D. Calvin. 
This new text has been designed specifically for 
an introductory course in psychology to bring 
the student in contact with experimental re- 
search. Presented in the book are thirty-three 
contemporary (since 1950) reports which indi- 
cate what is now engaging the interests of psy- 
chologists in the fields of learning, motivation, 
personality, perception, and developmental and 
social psychology, and which reveal some of the 
significant trends psychological research. 
The studies have been edited and in some cases 
rewritten to make them readily understandable 
to students in introductory courses. ‘The editing 
has been done, however, with great skill and 
has preserved in the studies the essence of the 
original experiments. 226 pages, illus., $2.65. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
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ciency to normalcy through educational 
opportunities, but mentally retarded or 
defective children can progress in rate 
of growth to a lesser but still signifi- 
cant degree through school experience.” 
With this type of objective data, it be- 
comes a responsibility of administrators, 
in the field of 
further to 


educators, and leaders 


mental retardation educate 


Three 


Robert I. Watson 


Dr. Maccoby has just come from Har- 


ciate Professor of Psychology. She is 
especially interested in the relation of 
socialization to juvenile delinquency, 
and recently with William McCord re- 
viewed two books in this field (CP, 
Sept. 1959, 4, 272f.). 


— should prove to be a_ highly 
useful text for introductory courses 
in child development. Watson organizes 
the material by three major age-classes: 
infancy, early childhood, and later child- 
hood. Within each of these sections he 
subdivides into (a) chapters on “psy- 
chological development,’’ encompassing 
such aspects of individual growth as 
motor development, emotions, and in- 
tellectual functioning, and (b) chapters 
on “psychosocial development,” in which 
he deals extensively with the socializa- 
tion process. His text thus reflects the 
heavy emphasis on socialization which 
characterizes current work in this field, 
while still giving considerable attention 
to the more traditional topics and find- 
ings of child psychology. In addition he 
has (c) sections on disturbances of de- 
velopment which characterize different 
age levels. 

While almost all parts of the book 
are of high quality, probably its greatest 
strengths appear in the chapters on psy- 
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vard to Stanford University as Asso- ~ 


society as to what are the actual bene- 
fits derived by mental retardates through 
an educational program, so that the 
public becomes better able to evaluate 
its responsibilities for expanding facili- 
ties for the mentally retarded. The data 
of this book show the extent to which 
a positive answer can be given to the 
question. 


Child Development: ‘Three Ages, 


Facets 


Psychology of the Child: Personal, Social and Disturbed Child Devel- 
opment. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959. Pp. x + 662. $6.95. 


Reviewed by ELEANOR E. Maccosy 


chosocial development. The sections on 
dependency, for example, are especially 
clear and complete, and here there are 
very interesting treatments of sex typ- 
ing and identification. The bibliographies 
offered on these and a number of other 
topics are unusually complete and should 
be of use in graduate as well as under- 
graduate teaching. 

The writing is clear and the organi- 
zation, of the material excellent. When 
research findings are presented, their 
relevance to a major topic (or, when 
possible, to a theoretical issue) is em- 
phasized. Certain of the earlier texts in 
child psychology impressed the student 
as being, at times, merely compendia 
of unrelated bits of information. Wat- 
son’s book is remarkably free of this 
defect, considering the wide range of 
its topics. He accepts responsibility for 
summarizing and reconciling related sets 
of findings wherever possible, although 
the individual teacher may not always 
agree with his conclusions. For example, 
this reviewer does not accept his con- 
clusion that “it is well established .. . 
that non-nutritional sucking is greater 
in those who do less nutritional suck- 
ing.”’ Watson reaches this conclusion on 
the basis of what is, I think, a faulty 
evaluation of certain individual studies; 
e.g., he considers Sherman Ross’ study 
(J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 


142-149) as a replication of D. M. 
famous puppy study (1928), 
which it is not. It is likély, however, 
that teachers will agree with his con- 
clusions far more often than not; and 
most will find | it 
more valuable for the students to use 
a text which does attempt a high degree 
of summarizing and evaluating of evi- 
dence, even if 


Levy’s 


teachers probably 


classroom emendations 
are occasionally necessary, than to use 
a book that leaves the organizing and 
evaluating task primarily to the student. 

Watson 
conceptual 


use of two 
theory, 
with concepts and definitions taken pri- 
marily from Miller and Dollard, and 
psychoanalytic developmental theory. 
His own position concerning psychoana- 
lytic theory is neo-Freudian. After a 


makes 
systems: 


major 
behavior 


careful and thorough presentation of 
the doctrine of psychosexual stages, and 
the evidence pertaining thereto, he sum- 
marizes his own conclusions as follows: 

The psychosexual stages of orality and 
anality are interpreted as expressive of so- 
cialization tendencies, centering upon feed- 
and toilet 
The 


conceived as representing critical periods 


ing training problems respec 


tively. oral and anal stages are also 


Libido as a special energy source is re- 
jected as unnecessary and nonparsimonious. 
Hence, sexual aspects of behavior are con 
narrower in 
than psy- 


sidered as somewhat scope 
and significance during infancy 
choanalysts would argue. Conversely, other 
influences than those they suggest are con- 
sidered operative as illustrated by some 
anthropological evidence . Gratifications 


learned in infantile feeding are conceived 
as generalizing to other life situations. As 
for anal tendencies, emphasis is placed 
upon the struggle with the parents rather 
than upon the pleasures of expelling or of 


retaining feces 


One can only applaud this balanced, 
differentiated approach. If there is any 
quarrel to be taken up, it would be 
with Watson's decision to let psycho- 
analytic theory establish the arena for 
discussion in such a large proportion of 
his book. He devotes almost a hundred 
pages, at various points in the book, to 
discussion of the pros and cons of psy- 
choanalytic hypotheses. By contrast, he 
gives us only fourteen pages on lan- 
guage, and even fewer on perceptual 
development, and his presentation of 
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these two, topics is mainly descriptive 
(e.g., size of vocabulary at different 
ages) with no discussion of the theo- 
retical issues underlying the processes 
of development in these spheres. 


Watson’s devotion to behavior theory 
also has implications for his choice of 
topics and evidence. For example, in his 
interesting and otherwise complete dis- 
cussion of children’s fears, he makes no 
mention of Hebb and his views about 
innate fear responses to strange stimuli. 
Watson does not altogether neglect in- 


nate factors and their interaction with 
learning, however, and he has an excel- 
lent discussion of critical periods and 
their implications. 

Different teachers will, of course, have 
different reactions to Watson’s theoreti- 
cal framework and his choice of topics 
for emphasis. There seems little doubt, 
however, that this book lies directly in 
the main stream of current thinking and 
research in child psychology and_ will, 
therefore, prove to be just the kind of 
textbook so many teachers of the field 
have been looking for. 


Faces: Easy to Look At and 
to Understand 


Sir Cyril Burt 


A Psychological Study of Typography. New York: Cambridge University 


Press, 1959. Pp. xx + 68. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Harotp E. Burtt 


Everybody knows Dr. Burtt, once a 
student of Hugo Miinsterberg’s, the 
introduced America to ap- 
plied psychology, now for forty years 
at Ohio State University, Professor of 
Psychology there and Chairman of its 
Department, author of Applied Psychol- 
ogy (Prentice-Hall, 1948, 1957; CP, 
July 1958, 3, 180f.) and of The Psy- 
chology of Advertising (Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1938), a book that contains, by the 
way, a chapter about typography. 


investigation of typography 
deals mostly with legibility and 


esthetic preference. The former covers 
much the same ground as other investi- 
gations except that it includes some Eu- 
ropean type faces. The principal method 
was to time the subjects. while they 
were reading «a passage and then have 
them answer twenty-five questions about 
content. It 


man who 


would appear simpler to 
follow methods used by some of our 
American investigators. A speed of 
reading test, for example finding the 
wrong word in each of a series of para- 
graphs, covers both aspects at once. The 


author did, however, question his sub- 
jects on occasion and 


further details about 


brought out some 
individual letters. 

With this technique studies were made 
of the such as 
type face, boldness, size, leading, length 
of line, and margins. There is nothing 
really new here except for the inclusion 
of a few new faces in the analysis. Like 
others, Sir Cyril finds that these vari- 
ables interact and that it is difficult to 
take one at a time, so he comes up with 
some 


conventional aspects, 


combinations that appear favor- 
able. This is about the best that any- 
body can do—present the hunches of an 
experienced psychologist who tries to 
pull some trends out of the interacting 
variables. 

The discussion of esthetics is a bit 
more novel, presumably because Ameri- 
cans have had little interest in that as- 
pect. The author certainly makes more 
out of it than one might expect. He 
had his subjects rank the type faces for 
preference and then give reasons why 
they liked the various faces. It is amaz- 
ing that they could come up with so 
many reasons. Perhaps the British are 


more alert to typographical differences. 
In America most of us do not notice 
the type so long as we can get the con- 
tent easily. The author admits that only 
a few of his subjects are typography- 
conscious but he presents their explana- 
tions in detail. 

The preference ratings of the differ- 
ent type faces are intercorrelated and 
then factor-analyzed. Some of the fac- 
tors are old-style type, Continental type, 
British type. The value of this analysis 
is not too apparent. 

The author found correlations rang- 
ing from-+0.23 to 0.47 between legibility 
and preference. It would be interesting 
to interpret this result. If it means that 
a thing is esthetically acceptable be- 
cause it is easily grasped, the finding 
would be tough on modern art. On the 
other hand, there may be some under- 
lying variable that influences both legi- 
bility and preference. 

The author suggests that, along with 
developing art appreciation by school 
children and we might 
develop appreciation for typography 
Some of us would not regard this ca- 
pacity as very important but perhaps 
our judgment runs into individual bias. 

The interesting 
brief history of typography and then 
describes minute differences in type 
faces. Although such facts could be use- 
ful to a specialist in type design, they 
are of but little interest to the general 
reader. There is an introduction by a 
Mr. Morison (the book does not indi- 
cate who he is), evidently an expert in 
the field of typography. This introduc- 
tion gives an interesting insight into the 
enthusiasm of such a person for small 


others try to 


appendix gives an 


detail. Serifs, for example, appear to be 
for him matters of life and death. 

The book appears to have been printed 
with considerable care. It seems a bit 
inappropriate, however, after a discus- 
sion of legibility to put in such lengthy 
footnotes in extremely small type. At a 
rough estimate, perhaps one-fourth of 
the words in the volume are in these 
hard-to-read footnotes. 

The book will probably be enjoyed 
most by the typographer. He will like 
the minutiae about different kinds of 
type faces. Publishers might find help- 
ful the specifications recommended for 
the typography of scientific journals and 
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of children’s books. These specifications 
are based on the author's general im- 
pressions after gathering data and talk- 
ing to the subjects. An experienced per- 
son probably cannot go very far wrong 
in making this judgment. The psycholo- 
gist might be interested in a few of the 
general problems raised, such as the cor- 
relation between legibility and prefer- 
ence or the proposal that preference is 
a matter of habit. There might also be 
some interest in the question whether 
typography has enough esthetic ele- 
ments to bother with. The advertiser 
who is buying advertising space in Eu- 
rope might like to become familiar with 
some of the foreign type faces. On the 
other hand, if one were concerned with 
the problems of typography in America, 
he would find the Paterson and Tinker 
book on the subject adequate. 


Stutterers’ Parents 


Wendell Johnson 
ciates 


and 12. Asso- 


The Onset of Stuttering. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1959. Pp. xvi + 243. $5.00. 


Reviewed by JosepH M. WEPMAN 


who is Director of the Speech and Lan- 
guage Clinic in the University of Chi- 
cago and an associate professor in that 
University’s Departments of Psychology 
and Surgery. He has his PhD from Chi- 
cago and is a Diplomate in Clinical Psy- 
chology. He is author of Recovery from 
Aphasia (Ronald Press, 1951), the au- 
thor of the Wepman Auditory Discrimi- 
nation Test, and the joint author of 
the Halstead-Wepman Aphasia Screening 
Test. 


fields of scientific interest 
certain names and people stand out. 
When the subject of stuttering—the 
dysrythmia of speech—is discussed. the 
first person usually mentioned is Wen- 
dell Johnson. Over the years his lead- 
ership in research and theory in this 
highly specialized language area has be- 
come pre-eminent. Although his ap- 


many 
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proach to the field is catholic, his writ- 
ings show an emphasis which has shifted 
since his early writings from ‘“domi- 
nance theories” to ‘“semantogenic’’ ones. 
from rigid adherence to physiological 
etiology to a more eclectic psychogenic 
cause. 


g present volume is only the most 
recent in a long list of notable contribu- 
tions to the literature of stuttering made 
by Professor Johnson. By itself it may 
be said to barely meet the criteria for 
publication as one of a series; however, 
it takes its place with other recently 
reported volumes on the research in 
stuttering. 

Of this book’s 519 pages. the last 243 
pages consist of an appendix made up 
of a summary table of IBM recorded 
data of two studies relating the de- 
tailed findings on an 815-item question- 
naire given to 200 experimental subjects 
(parents of stutterers) and 200 controls 
(parents of nonstutterers). The popula- 
tions, relative 
to these studies make up the major con- 
tribution of the discursive half of the 
book. Any reader who, for example, 
wants to know 


methods. and discussion 


(this item was selected 
at random by the reviewer) what the 
favorite activities of the populations 
studied might be, could, by turning to 
page 166, item 510, find a listing of 12 
choices indicated by respondees ranging 
from (1) active or outdoor activity, to 
(12) visiting grandfather. Whether such 
details make good reading will depend 
upon the interest and motivation of the 
reader. It should be said that ordinarily 
such data are not available to readers 
in most aspects of the behavioral sci- 
ences; whether they should be in a book 


or monograph form is a decision Profes- 


sor Johnson has answered for himself 
by their publication. 

In the studies here reported, two main 
general findings are emphasized (p. 227). 
(1) “The experimental group (stutter- 
ers) parents operated with more de- 
manding expectations regarding the flu- 
ency of their children’s speech.” 72) 
“The experimental group parents were 
somewhat more dissatisfied with their 
children and with each other, had higher 
standards of child development, . . . in 
general |were} rather 


discon- 


tented, and seemed more inclined to 
think, feel, and behave in ways calcu- 
lated to make for tension in the home. 
They seemed to be somewhat more per- 
fectionistic and striving than the con- 
trol group parents.” 

Since the studies report only the 
introspective attitudes of the parents 
toward their children, 
were selected to 


since the 
maximize the 
presence of a disturbing process in one 
group and not in the other, these find- 
ings are not surprising. In fact, any 
other finding would be. A better con- 
trol of parental attitude might well be 
to match “stuttering” children with, let 
us say, 


and 
groups 


recognizably emotionally dis- 
turbed children. Would the parents of 
this control gréup also vary from the 
parents in the 
group’ If 


present 
not—and_ I 


experimental 
suspect they 
would not—the more important ques- 
tion might be as to why these attitudes 
and behaviors of the parents affect lan- 
guage fluency in some children and emo- 
tional disturbance in others. 

The problem of the course and sug- 
gested ‘cure’ of stuttering is not an- 
swered by the present book, but in a 
chapter devoted to conclusions Dr. John- 
son develops a “general interaction hy- 
pothesis.” In this, he 
presents the problem 


very carefully 
both the 
listener's and the speaker's point of 
view. Through this presentation he adds 
real meaning to his “semantogenic” the- 
ory of causation 


from 


To readers interested in stuttering 
this is another valuable addition to the 
theories relating to this 
most troublesome problem. Written as 
it is about the research program fos- 
tered by Professor Johnson and his im- 
mediate 


etiology of 


associates, it quite naturally 
presents his bias by the very organiza- 
tion of his research. 

This book, I am sure, will become a 
standard reference in the field of speech 
pathology. as have so many of its ma- 
jor author’s works. 


Many modern psychiatrists are so busy 
trying to puzzle out how to study ‘the pa- 
tient as a whole’ that they have to call a 
neurologist to analyze an aphasic disorder. 


STANLEY Coss 
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Kinescopes 


Following are short reviews of a few 
recent kinescopes of psy- 
chologists. 


interest to 


Time to Think, Live Your Life 
Series 


Sara Ann Fay, executive producer, Fred 
McKinney, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, writer and producer, Louis 
Eberhardt, Stephens 
College 16-mm, black and 
white, sound 26 min. each, 1958. Available 
through TV Radio Department, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. 


associate producer 


kinescc ypes, 


A series presented by Fred McKin- 
ney, author of Counseling for Personal 
Adjustment, these thirteen kinescopes 
discuss clearly and interestingly various 
aspects of personality problems at a 
level intelligible to large audiences. 


Do You Know Yourself? (Program No. 
1) 


Betty, a graduate student, is ready to 
drop out of school because of emo- 
tional maladjustment. Personal counsel- 
ing indicates the sources of her disturb- 
ance, and helps her to gain insight into 
the difficulty. With this help she re- 
solves her problem, resumes school work 
and graduates from the university. 

The case is analyzed in a perspective 
of fifteen years, by which time Betty 
has arrived at a 
career. 


successful teaching 

The kinescope could be used in classes 
in counseling and general 
for a detailed 


psychology 
discussion of person- 
ality problems and adjustment. The film 
also suggests appropriate supplementary 
readings. 


Do You Have a One-Track Mind? ( Pro- 
gram No. 2) 


This kinescope demonstrates the use- 
fulness of hobbies both as a means to 


ApoLpH MANOIL 
Film Editor 


avoid the narrowness resulting from lim- 
ited interests and activities, and as a 
way toward finding greater meaningful- 
ness in life in general. 

The cases of three middie-aged in- 
dividuals with well developed hobbies 
in painting portraits, woodcarving, and 
model airplane building show the value 
and significance of hobbies. The inter- 
views with these three people show the 
way the hobbies have originated, their 
usefulness for the individual, and their 
meaning. 

The kinescope suggests interesting ap- 
proaches to the analysis and undertak- 
ing of motivation and interests. It could 
profitably be used with classes in be- 
ginning psychology or with lay audi- 
ences. 


Who Hasn't 


No. 3) 


Got Trouble? (Program 


Personal difficulties are somewhat al- 
leviated when one knows that the con- 
dition is not unique and that many 
people éxperience similar difficulties. 

The kinescope “Who hasn't got trou- 
ble?” presents various aspects of mari- 


tal problems. Couples are shown in 


characteristic scenes of marriage diffi- 
culties and then discussing them with a 
marriage counselor. The counselor em- 
phasizes the need for overcoming im- 
mediate responses to home life situa- 
tions and for clarifying the situations 
through discussion. The couples  illus- 
trating the ‘home scenes’ in the kine- 
scope are presented with the question 
“What do you think a husband should 
be like and what do you think a wife 
should be like?’’ Answers to the ques- 
tion facilitate the identification of hus- 
band and wife roles and their signifi- 
marital The same 


kind of analysis can also be applied to 


cance in conflicts. 


conflicts outside of marriage 


The kinescope presents enough mate- 
rial for a detailed analysis of marital 
problems and human conflict in gen- 
eral. It could be used with classes in 
marriage counseling and with lay audi- 
ences. 


You Do Need Friends (Program No. 4) 
Friendship has a function in filling 
emotional needs and contributes to men- 
tal health. The film shows five women 
at a P.T.A. meeting, one of whom is 
alone and outside the group. The ques- 
tion is, “Why was this woman cut off 
from the others?” There are various 
possible explanations given. An_inter- 
view with a teen-age girl whose one 
friend has moved away indicates that 
the fear of being rejected is often the 
reason for isolation from the group. 
The kinescope emphasizes friendship 
and social interaction as important fac- 
tors in social and individual adjustment. 


What About the Physical Side? (Pro- 
gram No. 5) 

The significance of individual differ- 
ences as to physique is pointed out in 
a visit to a nursery school. The kine- 
scope also shows a girl who experiences 
frustration while grooming for a date. 

There are various ways of overcom- 
ing difficulties due to one’s physique. 
Those who feel they have deficiencies 
can learn to accept them and also to 
compensate for them by appropriate 
grooming, posture, dress and hair styl- 
ing. In the kinescope, a personal ap- 
pearance consultant demonstrates the 
importance of these factors and their 
effect on the total behavior of the in- 
dividual. 


So You Want to Fight (Program No. 6) 


The characteristic 
manifestations of hostility and aggres- 


kinescope shows 


sion and discusses their form and mean- 


~ ing.-It emphasizes the need for under- 


standing the source of aggression and 
suggests that the best solution lies not 
in repression but in finding wholesome 
outlets for pent-up condi- 
tions. Control over aggresive tendencies 
depends on a better understanding of 
the conditions that led to these tend- 
encies in the first place. 

The kinescope 


emotional 


could profitably be 
used in a comprehensive analysis of 
various factors 


leading to aggressive 
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acts and their relation to basic frustrat- 
ing conditions. 


We All Want Happiness (Program No, 
7) 

Happiness is a basic need and is also 
related to mental health. The film shows 
a hoarding rat and discusses hoarding 
as a self-centered need related to early 
life frustrations. Such needs can inter- 
fere with the achievement of happiness, 
which is, on the other hand, promoted 
by broad interests and especially by a 
definite life orientation. The film also 
illustrates the meaning of motivation, 
especially in its dynamic aspects. 


We Are Not Perfect (Program No. 8) 

Overemphasis on perfection as an 
educational goal can be self-defeating. 
The kinescope shows how the behavior 
of a rat in a maze is affected by pun- 
ishment used as a means for achieving 
perfection. The conclusions thus reached 
can be applied to child behavior, and 
the film compares authoritarian educa- 
tion and modern permissive ways as 
practiced in a nursery. 


This film should be of value in the- 


discussion and analysis of educational 
practices, and might well be used in 
teacher training. 


We Do Move Ahead (Program No. 9) 

Personality development is the result 
of a variety of social and individual 
conditions. Individual differences, prob- 
lem-solving situations, and _ realistic 
goals, all contribute to personal growth. 
This general view of personality devel- 
opment is illustrated through the pres- 
entation of a successful surgeon's career. 
There is also a discussion of develop- 
mental aspects of child growth. 


Do You Think Clearly? (Program No. 
10) 

This kinescope analyzes the problem 
of anxiety as the result of the indi- 
vidual’s feeling threatened. Reactions to 
threatening situations can take different 
forms, such as running away, fighting, 
or worrying, but a more constructive 
approach is a rational consideration of 
the circumstances. The anxious person 
may need to seek help through a clini- 
cal interview; a discussion of the prob- 
lem with a friend, a counselor or a 
pastor may clarify the sources of the 
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difficulty and thus alleviate the emo- 
tional response. 


Vou Do Nothing Well (Program No 
11) 


There are times in life when too much 
work, lack of perspective, or too high 
ideals lead to discouragement. The film 
pleads for a better understanding of the 
conditions leading to discouragement, 
and suggests that the individual can 
help himself to overcome it by recog- 
nizing and analyzing his previous suc- 
cessful achievements, and by develop- 
ing new skills at the level of his ca- 
pabilities. Characteristic situations in 
the home illustrate the problem and its 
solution. 


A Dreamer, Aren’t We All? (Program 
No. 12) 

This kinescope analyzes day dreaming 
as a means of escape and also as a 
‘safety valve.’ Dreaming in general and 
the use of imagination can serve useful 
purposes as long as they satisfy definite 
needs and help to integrate and enhance 
the personality. The theme is illustrated 
by the case of a journalist who imper- 


sonates an old man. In this way he can 


express certain feelings that might be~ 


incompatible with his role as a jour- 
nalist. 


Have You Found Yourself? (Program 
No. 13 


The case of a young man who fails 
as a college student, goes into the army 
and starts restoring his self-confidence, 
and finally finds himself a partner in 
his father’s business. His difficulties 
stem from his family’s inconsistent 
domination and their failure to provide 
appropriate conditions for his develop- 
ment of initiative, responsibility, and 
self-confidence. 

The kinescope could be used to show 
how conditions in the home affect per- 
sonality development. 


Films and Other Materials 
SoctaL PsyCHOLOGY 


Himalaya: Life on the Roof of 
the World 


J. Michael Hagopian, producer and writer. 
Atlantis Productions. 16-mm motion pic- 


ture film, black and white or color, sound, 


22 min., 1959. Available through Atlantis 
7967 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 


$120.00, color $200.00; 


Productions, Inc., 
wood 46, California 
rental $10.00 


Tibetan Traders 


J. Michael Hagopian, producer and writer. 
Atlantis Productions. 16-mm motion pic- 
ture film, black and white or color, sound, 
1959. Available through Atlantis 
7907 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 46, California. $120.00, color $200.00; 
rental $10.00. 


The Hunters 


Jehn Marshal in collaboration with Robert 
Gardner. Produced by Film Study Center, 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University. 16- 
mm motion picture film, black and white 


?? 


22 min., 
Productions, Inc., 


or color, sound, 73 min., 1958. Available 
through Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 W. 
25th St.. New York 1, N. Y. $275.00, 


color $400.00. 


A Time Out of War 


Denis and Terry Sanders, Department of 
Theater Arts, University of California, Los 
Angeles, California. 16-mm motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 22 min., 1959 
Available through Department of Visual 
Communication, University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, $120.00, 
rental $10.00 


TV ProcramMs 
The Measure of Man 


A series of six TV programs, 16-mm, black 
and white, sound, 30 min. each 
by KQED. Available from Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. Rental $4.75 per title. 

The Dignity of Man 

Loyaities 

The Sense of Tragedy 

The Sense of Humor 

The Age of the Tranquilizer 

Are Americans Civilized? 


Produced 


The English-speaking world may be di- 
vided into (1) those who neither know 
nor care what a split infinitive is; (2) 
those who do not know, but 
much; (3) those who know & condemn; 
(4) those who know and approve; & (5) 
those who know and distinguish. 


H. W. Fow er 
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from Maemillan 


1960 


LEARNING AND BEHAVIOR 


by REED LAWSON, The Ohio State University 


Relating the study of learning to the under 
standing of behavior, this textbook presents a 
well-integrated view of the entire range of learn 
ing research. Writing from the standpoint of ex 
perimental, behavioristic psychology, the author 
discusses the scientific study of behavior and 
summarizes important areas of knowledge col- 
lected in the field of learning. 


Publication: Spring, 1960 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


by WILLIAM S. RAY, Pennsylvania State 
University 

This text covers the central issues of exper! 
mental design: manipulation, control and ran- 
domization; tests of significance involving the 
analysis of variance and covariance; methods of 
increasing the precision of experiments; factorial 
designs; and: simple methods of curve fitting. 
Designed for a one-semester course, the text 1s 
clarified by examples whose solutions can be 
readily reproduced. A review of elementary sta- 
tistics and an explanation of symbols are 
provided. Publication: Spring, 1960 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


ADOLESCENCE 


by ARTHUR T. JERSILD, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


an illuminating account of adolescent life and growth that 
focuses on the adolescent as a person and on his attempt to 
discover and accept himself 


1957, 438 pp., $5.25 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
by SIDNEY M. JOURARD, University of Florida 
a new and positive approach to mental health through the 


study of healthy personality 
1958, 462 pp., $5.50 


INTRODUCTORY CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


by SOL L. GARFIELD, University of Nebraska Medical 
School 


a thorough study of the development and current role of 
clinical psychology, both as a science and as a profession 
1987. 469 pp., $6.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


by WALTER HOUSTON CLARK, Hartford School of 
Religious Education 


a comprehensive survey of the psychology of religion in the 
tradition of William James, J. B. Pratt, P. E. Johnson, and 
(sordon W. Allport 1958, 485 pp., $5.95 


DIFFERENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Third Edition by ANNE ANASTASI, Fordham University 


an excellent introduction to the major concepts, methodologies, 
and data pertaining to individual and group differences in 
behavior 1958, 664 pp., $7.50 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 


a discussion of the principles and techniques of psychological 
testing, including a survey of the major types of available tests 
1954, os? $6.90 


ELEMENTARY MATRIX ALGEBRA 


by FRANZ E. HOHN, University of Illinois 


a presentation of ideas and methods for those students of the 
physical and social sciences interested in using matrix algebra 
as a mathematical tool 1958, 305 pp., $7.50 


the Macmillear Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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BOOKS from Prentice-Hall . . . 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO LIFE AND WORK, 
3rd Edition 


| by HARRY W. HEPNER, Syracuse University 


Here is THE SRD EDITION OF A TEXT THAT, IN SIXTEEN YEARS, HAS BEEN 
\ _ used by more than a quarter-million students. Hepner points out to students 
the drives, motivations, and aspirations, and the many other complexities of 
life, that make the student act as he does and others act as they do—and 
shows how to deal intelligently with people. Every chapter of the Third 
Edition has been wholly or partially revised. Recent developments and 
latest research findings have been included to bring the work up to the 
minute. Using the adjustment concept as a unifying theme, Hepner provides 
students with new insights into the areas of courtship and marriage, hiring 


and testing employees, group dynamics, communications, the effects of 
automation, among others 


639 pp. Pub. 1957 Text price $7.50 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 4th Edition 


by JOSEPH TIFFIN and ERNEST J. McCORMICK, both of Purdue 
University 


\ THOROUGH REVISION OF A TEXT WHICH HAS SOLD OVER 75,000 COPLEs. 
Shows the use of applied psychology in dealing with the practical human 
problems of business and industry. New edition features increased emphasis 
on ittitudes, morale, motivation, and human relations and better integration 
of this material with other topics—plus new chapters on Human Engineering, 
Attitudes and Job Performance and Human Relations. CONTENTS: The 
e Significance of Individual Differences in Industry. The Interview and Re- 
lated Employment Methods. General Principles of Employee Testing. 
Aptitude Tests. Tests of Personality and Interest. Achievement Tests. In- 
dustrial Merit Rating. Training of Industrial Employees. The Measure- 
ment of Attitudes and Morale. Attitudes and Human Behavior. Human 
Relations. Industrial Inspection. Accidents and Safety. Working Condi- 
tions. Human Engineering and Work Methods. Wages and Job Evaluation. 


584 pp. illus. Pub 1958 Text price $6.95 


MEASUREMENT IN TODAY’S SCHOOLS, 3rd Edition 


| by CLAY C. ROSS, revised by JULIAN C. STANLEY, University of 
\ Wisconsin 


THE MOST WIDELY USED SURVEY OF THE NATURE, FUNCTIONS AND TECHNIQUES 
of measurement and evaluation, thoroughly up-dated by a specialist who 
has had extensive academic and teaching experience. Provides complete, 
scholarly and understandable coverage of Ross's text, which sold over 100,- 
000 copies, and improves teachability with an earlier treatment of statistics 
in the discussion. (Organization is otherwise unchanged except for con- 
solidation of the chapters on Practice and Motivation and’ elimination of a 
chapter on School Marks because the material is covered elsewhere.) In- 
novations include valuable appendices including instructional material on 
statistics, a simplified item-analysis procedure, a new test-scoring technique, 
a review of square root, and an enlarged list of publishers of standardized 
tests. The teachability of the edition is enchanced by a revised Workbook 
which covers course content so thoroughly as to stimulate intensive and 
fruitful reading of the text. 


485 ‘pp. Pub. 1954 Text price $6.75 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: BOX 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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